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Every few minutes, hundreds of people 
fly into Kennedy with us. 


On the average, some 400 
planes land every day at 
New York's John F. Kennedy 
International Airport. 

During the busiest hours, 
they come in every two 
minutes 

How do the JFK air traffic 
controllers keep the landings 
as regular as clockwork? 

With ground-to-air radio 
equipment, developed and 
built by the people of ITT. 


We're the world's largest 
supplier of these specialized 
communication systems — 
with 50,000 in use at U S. 
airports. 

These two-way systems 
are used by every major 
U.S. airport. Not only New 
York's Kennedy, but New 
York's LaGuardia. 

And Chicago's O'Hare, 
Atlanta's International, Los 
Angeles' International, 


Dallas-Fort Worth's Interna¬ 
tional, to name only the 
busiest 

Matter of fact, if you've 
flown anywhere in this 
country, your flight was 
helped home by ITT com¬ 
munication and navigation 
equipment. 

And somewhere, some¬ 
body else is being brought 
home with it at this very 
moment. 


The best ideas are the 

ideas that help people. Mil 
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To Gene Shalit, security is 
the main feature. 


To over a million others, security is 
a life insurance policy from us. 
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Next Week 

THE DUKES ARE UP, and so are North Carolina and the rest of the tough teams in 
the ACC as they head into the conference's postseason tournament. Bruce 
Newman reports on which Atlantic Coast club has the most punch in the pinch. 

STRANGE THINGS ARE HAPPENING, and if Chuck Strange, a man who flies trucks 
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LETTER FROM THE PUIBILIIBIHIIEIR 


The paintings of spring training scenes 
on our cover and pages 38-45 repre¬ 
sent artist Walt Spitzmiller’s second 
cover story in barely six months. He 
also did the illustrations for the first part 
of the series on brutality in football (SI. 
Aug. 14), and his work appeared in 
the magazine on 16 earlier occasions. 
“1 can still hardly believe it,” the 34- 
year-old Spitzmiller says. “When I was 
studying art at St. Louis Junior Col¬ 
lege, one of my favorite teachers and 1 
used to sit around and fantasize about 
being assigned to do something for 
Sports Illustrated.” 

Spitzmiller’s fantasy became reality 
in 1975. “The first story I did for SI 
was also about baseball, about Fenway 
Park. My wife Connie and I drove all 
over Boston and we couldn’t find the 
place. Finally we got a cab driver to 
lead us to it. When he pulled up beside 
what appeared to be an industrial build¬ 
ing and said. This is it,’ I still couldn’t 
see it. ‘Where?’ I asked. I knew Fen¬ 
way was old and small, but somehow I 
had in mind the huge monoliths they 
build nowadays. Once I got inside, I 
found it exquisite. My only regret is that 
1 failed to shoot a photograph of Tom 
Yawkey playing pepper with the equip¬ 
ment manager. I didn’t realize how few 
visitors ever saw him down on the field. 



SPITZMILLER: FANTASY BECOMES REALITY 
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even though he played pepper almost 
every day.” 

Spitzmiller experienced no difficulty 
locating the Florida training camps for 
this week’s art. “I spent six days on 
the west coast of Florida and visited 
six camps, doing research, sketching 
and taking photographs. It was a real 
thrill for me to walk into the Cardinal 
locker room and meet Lou Brock. 
When I was a boy in St. Louis, he 
was my hero.” 

Spitzmiller was an athlete himself in 
those days, playing high school base¬ 
ball (his coach was a former minor 
league player who levied his fines in 
Hershey bars) and football. After grad¬ 
uation he attended a summer football 
camp at Northeast Missouri State Col¬ 
lege, with intentions of enrolling. “Ken 
Norton, the boxer, played football 
there,” Spitzmiller says. “I lasted only 
two weeks before deciding that this 
wasn’t what I wanted, so I bought a 
bus ticket home.” 

What Spitzmiller did want, he real¬ 
ized, was to be an artist. As a young¬ 
ster he had sat before the TV set on 
Saturday mornings, art kit at the ready, 
staring at the test pattern until the start 
of Jon Gnagy’s art instructional pro¬ 
gram for children. Spitzmiller had no 
formal training, however, until he en¬ 
rolled at St. Louis Junior College. He 
later won a scholarship to St. Louis’ 
Washington University, graduating 
with honors in fine arts in 1969. He 
taught art and free-lanced until 1974, 
when he moved to Connecticut, where 
he now lives with Connie, their daugh¬ 
ter Jill, 12, and son Bart, who is now 
seven months old. 

Spitzmiller has no regrets about hav¬ 
ing given up football. “Working on an 
NFL story one time, 1 was down on 
the field and heard those thundering 
feet and the crashes and groans,” he 
says. “I was very glad to be earning a 
living with a pencil and a sketchbook.” 











The World Cup 
Adidas' lightest 
soccer shoe. 


The science of sport. 
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adidas 


You know Franz Beckenbauer as soc¬ 
cer’s most astute player. 

Adidas knows him as the astute scien¬ 
tist who helped develop Adidas’ lightest 
soccer shoe: the World Cup ’78. 

Franz was unrelenting in his 
demands. 

The Adidas World Cup '78 must be 
our lightest. At 8.4 ounces* it is. 

The sole must have maximum flexi¬ 
bility, improved running characteristics, 
and unmatched traction. Only two unique 
Polyamide plastics, a special foot-bed con¬ 
struction, and wider stud positioning 
would do. 

And it must have better ball contact 
than ever before. Contact only soft, natu¬ 
ral leather could provide. 

The Adidas World Cup ’78 is the sci¬ 
entific creation that made its reputation at 
the 1978 World Cup in Argentina. Now let 
it make one for you. 
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"HPA estimates. Use this number for comparisons. 
Your mileage may vary depending on speed, trip 
length, and weather. California estimates lower for 
Champ Custom and Colt Custom Hatchback, Colt 
two- and four-doors, D-50 and Arrow Sport pickups. 


See that little lever at the left? 
Use it to select either PERFOR¬ 
MANCE or ECONOMY 
range. Then shift gears 
with the lever at tne 
right. Kind of like two 
four-speeds in one. It’s 


BUILT BY MITSUBISHI. SOLD EXCLUSh_ 


SLICK NEW TWIN-STICK. 


THE 


TECHNOLOGIC* 


JAPANESE IMROR 


The ten little imports you see 
here offer a combined total of 
utility and technology you’re 
not going to find on other 
Japanese imports. 


exclusive on our new Champ 
and Colt Hatchback. 


SAYGOOD-BYE 
TO THE SHAKES. 


four wheels on the optional 2.6 
liter Basic Package models. 

SOME UP-FRONTTHINKING 
ON ROOM AND RIDE. 


ABOVE-AVERAGE ESTIMATES. 


Silent Shaft design (an MCA 

engine exclusive) gives 
you two counter¬ 
rotating shafts to 
help dampen the 
vibrations 
expected of a 
normal four-cylinder engine. 

A LITTLE SOPHISTICATION 
NEVER HURTS. 

Our Challenger and Sapporo 
GTs offer power discs on all 


Champ and Colt Hatchback 
are front-wheel-driven. The 
engine is placed transversely to 
permit more economic use of 
interior 
space. The 
track is 
wide to 
help in 
corners. And 
we offer smooth 
riding 13 -inch wheels. 


BESTTHING FOR ENGINES 
SINCE HIGH COMPRESSION. 


engine is a pure engineering 
jewel. It 
comes 
with a 


for 
more 

efficient fuel combustion. 


The Mitsubishi Clean Air 



























MOST 

HYADVANCED 
IS YOU CAN BUY. 


YOU HAVEN'T SHOPPED 
IMPORTS 

UNTILYOU'VE SEEN US. 


That’s what Car and Driver 
magazine says of our Champ 
and Colt Hatchback. 
And why not. 
They’re full of 
engineering 
and people fea¬ 
tures like “Twin- 
Stick,” front-wheel drive, and 
transverse engine. 


MAKING’EM EASIER 
TO DRIVE. 

This much-desired automatic 
speed control option is also 
available when 

Challenger, 

or Sapporo with the optional 
2.6 liter engine and 
automatic transmission. 
Standard driving 
equipment also 
\ includes such gems as 
1 adjustable steering 
column (a rarity among other 
imports) and trip odometer. 

DODGE COLT WAGON 


...MORE TRICKS THAN 
A SWISS ARMY KNIFE.” 


NO CHARGE FOR HANDLING. 


Independent rear suspension on 
Champ and Colt Hatchback 
is the kind of technology 
you find on Mercedes or 
MW. In addition, 
MacPherson-type struts 
at front are on the 
Champ, Colt Hatchback, j 
Challenger, and Sapporo.' 


THE COMPLETE SEAT. 


Seats on Challenger and 
Sapporo are orthopedic 
marvels. They offer 
lateral and 
adjustable lumbar 
support, recliner 


features, adjustable headrests 
built into seat, and walk-in 
passenger seat “memory” 
adjuster feature. 

LITTLE TRUCKS^ 

BIG DIFFERENCES. 


They’re specially designed for 
American-size folks and jobs. 
Widi a half-ton payload. If 
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you’d like more, see the Sport 
model with an interior that 
looks like tomorrow’s sports 
car. And the biggest engine in its 
class with its 2.6 liter four. 


Dodge g Chrysler 
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BASKETBALL HEATS UP! 

The dipsters are flying high. The big men are getting down—and 
getting tough. The coaches hope, the fans holler.. and you know 
who's going to give it to you straight, up-close, inside, ■all pro. 
all college, the best-SPORTS ILLUSTRATED! It heats up 
right here every winter week with the best of basketball, 
alive and dunking, from pre-season to playoffs. 


SAVE 61%! 


Tear out the attached card right now—and at our 
low basic subscription rate of 49$ an issue—you'll 
save 61% off the cover price of $1.25. Plus, you can 
choose your own term, from 30 issues to 100 and 
save over the long run or the short haul. Plus, if 
you make your move right now, you'll be getting 

THE BEST OF PRO 
AND COLLEGE BALL! 

You get ’em while they're happening—the 
showdowns, the psych-outs, the hot hands, 
the blowouts, the secret plans—they're all 
in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED's major 
coverage of basketball 1979. Who'll 
rule the roost in the West? Who's 
getting tougher, deeper, faster in the 
Pros? You'll be there—catching the action, 
meeting the play makers, watching the 
wonders take off... up, up and away to the 
Playoffs and the Championship. Basketball '79 
is ready when you are—right now- 
in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Use the attached card to order! Or for fastest 
service, call toll-free 800 - 621-8200 
(in Illinois. 800-972-8302) 























at our Lackawanna, i\.Y., plant. 
Those multi-millions were well spent. 
That we know...because more efficient 
facilities improve profitability. Under¬ 
standably, we’d like to build more, but 
we can’t always afford them. 

In recent years, the steel industry has 
found it difficult to generate sufficient 
funds to invest in all the newer and more 
productive facilities desired. Steel imports 
dumped into our country, soaring costs, 
and heavy environmental demands have 
all taken their toll on profits. 

Solutions to these and other problems 
will help us generate additional funds for 
capital investment...help us adopt new 
technology wherever practical to cut our 
costs and improve our profitability. 
Bethlehem will continue to seek those 
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Bethlehem, PA 18016 






5. Convenience- 
Simplicity quick-hitch 
system gives you a 
fast, easy way to 
change attachments for 
year round application 


2. Maneuverability- 
Simplicity short 
turn radius lets you 
trim close to bushes, 
shrubs 


4. Versatility—conveniently 
located power take off 
points permit easy hook¬ 
up of front, center or rear 
attachments to doze, till, 
throw snow and more 


1. Adaptability—choice 
of Simplicity-built 
speed and power 
packages to fit most 
any lawn and garden 
chore 


3. Reliability—backed 
by your trained 
Simplicity dealer 


6. Smooth, even cut- 
patented. free-float 
mower resists 
"scalping'' 


When you want dependability, look for... 

Fwimolicitu 

AN ALLIS-CHALMERS COMPANY 


Simplicity 

Manufacturing 

Company, 

Port Washington. 

Wisconsin 

53074 
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WILLIAM VS. MARY 

William and Mary, which is located in 
storied Williamsburg, Va. and is the na¬ 
tion’s second oldest college after Har¬ 
vard, is embroiled in a dispute over plans 
to raise $4 million from private donors 
to enlarge the capacity of its football sta¬ 
dium, Cary Field, from 15,500 to 30,000. 

Because Cary Field is so small, Wil¬ 
liam and Mary has been playing oppo¬ 
nents such as Villanova, Virginia Tech 
and Navy on the road while fleshing out 
its home schedule with the likes of James 
Madison University. The school’s ruling 
Board of Visitors reckons that by enlarg¬ 
ing Cary Field, William and Mary can up¬ 
grade its schedule, play worthy oppo¬ 
nents at home as well as away and reap 
the prestige and financial benefits that 
big-time football sometimes bestows. 

Most William and Mary students and 
faculty members oppose enlarging the 
stadium. They argue that football muscle- 
flexing is out of place in sedate Williams¬ 
burg and that the money in question 
could be better applied to faculty sala¬ 
ries. Last month 3,000 of William and 
Mary’s 4,500 undergraduates protested 
by boycotting a day’s classes and there 
have been two demonstrations since 
then. The faculty has voted its over¬ 
whelming disapproval of the plan. Nev¬ 
ertheless, the school is sticking to its guns. 

In disregarding the wishes of students, 
the Board of Visitors has yet to satisfac¬ 
torily answer the fundamental question: 
For whose benefit is college football be¬ 
ing played? Also, the board may not fully 
appreciate that bigger stadiums put a pre¬ 
mium on winning; playing .500 football 
in recent years, William and Mary has 
had trouble filling even 15,500 seats. 

On the other hand, by asking that the 
money be used for higher faculty sala¬ 
ries, the administration’s opponents are 
engaging in wishful thinking. The New 
York Times piously editorialized last 
week that “it’s only right” that the $4 mil¬ 
lion be put to academic purposes, add¬ 
ing, “Williamsburg is a restoration 
town—and there’s nothing more in need 


of restoration than the purpose of high¬ 
er education.” But it is naive to assume 
that those who donate large sums for 
football would also be eager to contrib¬ 
ute to faculty salaries, however worthy 
that cause may be. At the same time, the 
assumption that academic excellence and 
big-time sports are mutually exclusive 
ignores schools that have successfully 
combined the two—Michigan and Stan¬ 
ford, for example. 

YANKEE DOODLE BOY 

At the turn of the century Tod Sloan, 
the renowned American jockey, packed 
his tack and went to ride in England. 
Sloan took along 10 steamer trunks, a 
valet and a secretary and grandly listed 
himself on programs as J. Todhunter 
Sloan. He won 21 of his first 48 races 
and inspired George M. Cohan’s Broad¬ 
way musical about horse racing, Little 
Johnny Jones. Out of that show came 
the songs Give My Regards to Broad¬ 
way and Yankee Doodle Dandy, which 
includes the lyric, “Yankee Doodle came 
to London just to ride the ponies.” 

Now Steve Cauthen is going to Lon¬ 
don, too. Cauthen, who guided Affirmed 
to the Triple Crown in 1978, announced 
last week that next month he will begin 
riding under exclusive contract to Brit¬ 
ish owner Robert Sangster, who has had 
the leading stable in England the past 
two years and has also enjoyed consid¬ 
erable racing success in France. Cauthen 
denies that the timing of the move had 
anything to do with his recent slump, dur¬ 
ing which he lost 110 straight races and 
was removed from Affirmed in favor of 
Laffit Pincay Jr. “I’m going because I got 
a terrific offer,” Cauthen says. “It’s a 
good chance for me to gain experience 
and travel the world, to see what Eu¬ 
rope’s like.” 

Europe should be just fine. Races there 
are generally longer than those in the U.S. 
and Cauthen excels at rating his mounts. 
Another nice thing about Europe is that 
purses for major races tend to be larger. 
Cauthen reportedly will receive the usu¬ 


al 10% of all winnings plus $400,000 and 
incentive bonuses. During the seven 
months that the contract will run, the 
18-year-old jockey could earn $1 million. 

Just to ride the ponies. 

PREVAILING ATTITUDE 

The hooliganism that Boston Bruin Gen¬ 
eral Manager Harry Sinden condemns in 
his critique of the NHL, starting on page 
20, continued unabated last week. In De¬ 
troit the Red Wings were mugged so 
shamelessly by the once-proud Toronto 
Maple Leafs that NHL President John 
Ziegler was forced to admit, “It wasn’t a 
game anyone could be proud of.” Two 
days later the St. Louis Blues’ Steve Dur- 
bano swung a stick at the New York 
Rangers’ Nick Fotiu, touching off a brawl 
that ended with Fotiu trying to get at 
Durbano in the visitors’ locker room at 
Madison Square Garden. 

Like several other NHL players, Dur¬ 
bano is in the league more for his fight¬ 
ing ability than for any discernible hock¬ 
ey skills; in six on-and-off seasons as an 
NHL spot player, Durbano has scored 
just 12 goals but has averaged more than 
five minutes a game in penalties. For try¬ 
ing to bean Fotiu with a hockey stick, 
Durbano drew a mere five-game suspen¬ 
sion from Ziegler. By contrast, NBA 
Commissioner Larry O’Brien suspended 
Kermit Washington for 29 games last 
season for throwing a punch. The score 
was 3-3 when Durbano brandished his 
stick, after which the riled-up Rangers 
went on to win 7-3. Emile Francis, the 
Blues’ president and general manager, 
was later asked if he condoned the fact 
that his player had swung a stick at an op¬ 
ponent. Francis’ unfortunate reply seems 
to sum up the prevailing attitude in the 
NHL toward violence: “Not when the 
score is 3-3.” 

DWINDLING ASSETS 

After bucking poor attendance during the 
team’s inaugural season, owners of the 
Oakland Stompers last week sold 80% 
of the North American Soccer League 
franchise to Edmonton entrepreneur Pe¬ 
ter Pocklington, who immediately trans¬ 
ferred the club to that Canadian city. 
Among assets that weren’t covered in the 
deal were the tape recordings of crowd 
noises that the Stompers management 
played over the Oakland Coliseum’s pub¬ 
lic-address system to simulate fan enthu¬ 
siasm. That practice, a milestone in the 
history of hype, was discontinued when 
continued 
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SCORECARD continued 


real live fans complained. Stomper of¬ 
ficials say they don’t know what became 
of the tapes. 

MACE NO, BRUT YES 

Britain’s predominantly male soccer 
crowds have been behaving a bit more 
decorously lately, thanks partly to a 
crackdown on rowdyism by police and 
the courts. In Northumbria two men 
were arrested for chanting obscenely dur¬ 
ing a game between Newcastle United 
and Oldham and were fined £250 (about 
$500) each. In Birmingham two men at¬ 
tending a game were fined <£500 each, 
one for spitting at a policeman, the oth¬ 
er for spitting at rival fans. Team offi¬ 
cials have been getting tough, too. For 
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example, the Nottingham Forest club has 
begun printing full details of soccer-re¬ 
lated convictions, including names and 
addresses, in the official program. 

The most startling action was taken 
after police saw a fan toss an object into 
a crowd in Birmingham. It turned out to 
be only a peanut, but Magistrate Clyde 
Riley fined 18-year-old Ricky Wilson 
£400. “It doesn’t matter what the mis¬ 
sile was,” Riley said. “It doesn’t have to 
be something heavy to cause injury or 
start a fight.” 

But antisocial tendencies may not be 
all that easy to root out. Another likely 
reason for the improvement in crowd be¬ 
havior is that this has been an unusually 
cold and snowy winter in England, caus¬ 
ing postponement of some games and 


holding down attendance—and, no 
doubt, emotions—at others. If Dr. Tom 
Clark, an anesthesiologist at Guy’s Hos¬ 
pital in London, is to be believed, row¬ 
dyism may flare up anew with the return 
of better weather and bigger crowds. 
Noting that male odors in animals can at¬ 
tract females and repel other males, Clark 
suggests that fighting at soccer games is 
often caused by something that police 
probably can’t do much about—namely, 
“too much male smell acting sub¬ 
consciously on the male crowds.” 

THE BEST 

Howard Schenken, who died last week 
at the age of 75, was widely regarded as 
the greatest bridge player in the world, 
as the following, perhaps apocryphal, ex¬ 
change between two tournament players 
attests: 

“If you had to play a match for 
your life, whom would you choose as a 
partner?” 

“Howard Schenken.” 

“And if Schenken weren’t available?” 

“I’d wait until he was.” 

TEARS FOR TWO 

In Philip Roth’s 1959 novel Goodbye, 
Columbus, Ron Patimkin splashed up to 
his sister Brenda in a swimming pool and 
said excitedly, “The Yankees took two.” 
Since then the chances of the Yankees— 
or anybody else—taking two have dimin¬ 
ished. In 1959 the major leagues had 16 
teams and 87 scheduled doubleheaders. 
There are now 26 teams and slightly 
longer schedules (162 games vs. 154), yet 
only 63 doubleheaders are on tap for the 
upcoming season.. Although rainouts 
could increase the total, the trend is 
clearly away from good old bargain-day 
twin bills. 

One might assume that the only reason 
doubleheaders are in decline is the natu¬ 
ral desire of clubs to schedule as many 
separate admissions as possible. But Cal¬ 
ifornia Angel Vice-President Buzzy Ba- 
vasi says that increased concession sales 
make doubleheaders almost as profitable 
as two separate admissions. He and other 
front-office men insist that the main con¬ 
sideration is that doubleheaders put too 
much strain on players. That explanation 
would have appalled Iron Man Joe Mc- 
Ginnity, who pitched and won both ends 
of a doubleheader three times in a single 
month in 1903, but today’s ballplayers are 
a different breed. Tommy John, the ex- 
Dodger now with Ron Patimkin’s be¬ 


loved Yankees, says, “Doubleheaders 
make for a long, long day. And they tear 
down pitching staffs.” 

INTELLECTUAL INQUIRY 

There are few offensive systems in college 
football more mystifying than the one de¬ 
vised by Harvard Coach Joe Restic. 
Based on the idea that a lot of movement 
is the best way to disrupt a defense, Res- 
tic’s entertaining but abstruse “multiflex” 
attack involves a seemingly endless vari¬ 
ety of formations, including such novel¬ 
ties as men dropping on and off the line 
before the snap and quarterbacks going 
into motion. Restic needn’t worry about 
his playbook falling into unfriendly 
hands: the thieves wouldn’t grasp what 
they were looking at, anyway. 

In view of all this, Ivy League rivals 
might be advised to monitor a course at 
Harvard taught by Larry Brown, Restic’s 
quarterback the past two seasons. Brown, 
a senior who majors in government and 
is interested in a teaching career, received 
permission to organize and teach a half¬ 
credit “non-catalog” course entitled Fun¬ 
damentals of the Multiflex. The course 
attracted 20 students, among them sev¬ 
en coeds and Brown’s teammate Dan 
Binning, who attend a weekly two-hour 
class that consists of lectures by Brown 
and the showing of game films. Restic, 
who is frequently rumored to be in line 
for NFL coaching jobs, has given Pro¬ 
fessor Touchdown, as Brown is now 
called, technical guidance. 

Some Harvard administrators and fac¬ 
ulty members have grumbled about the 
course, apparently finding football an un¬ 
worthy subject of intellectual inquiry. 
Brown replies pointedly, “This is a bet¬ 
ter course than some they’re giving 
around here.” As for Binning, a senior 
defensive end, he says he is taking the 
course to find out what the offense was 
doing these past four years. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Rod Hundley, telecaster, recalling how 
he signed as a first-round NBA draft 
choice in 1957 for a $10,000 salary and 
no bonus: “Every time I see my mother 
I say, ‘Why didn’t you wait?’ ” 

• Darrell Griffith, Louisville basketball 

star, about the No. 11 worn by 7' 3" 
Soviet Center Vladimir Tkachenko be¬ 
fore the Cardinals lost to the U.S.S.R. 
National Team 91-76 on Sunday: “It 
looks like a pair of expressways running 
down his shirt.” end 
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We flythe world 
the way the world wants to fly. 

Every day we fly the 
world. 

We take Americans 
to Tokyo and the Far 
East. We take tourists 
from Australia to the 
American West. Busi¬ 
ness travelers from 
London to Frankfurt. 

We take Texas oil 
people to the oil capitals 
of the world. All on the 
world’s largest fleet of 
747s and 747SPs. 

And because we have 
a whole world to fly, we 
have a good idea what 
the world wants from 
an airline. 

They want attention. 

And they want to be 
left alone. They want to 
put their trust in long 
experience. And they 
want a lot of new ideas. 

They want an airline 
committed to making 
air travel available to 
eveiyone. 

And they want an 
airline that stays great 
by knowing how to get 
better. 

See your Travel Agent, 
and suggest Pan Am, 
the airline that flies 
to seventy-one cities in 
forty-seven countries 
around the world. 

Every day. 
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After LSU's best player, Rudy Mack/in, was hurt, DeWayne Scales (left) came on to average 19.6 points and Lionel Green took over chores under the basket. 


Basketball has usually been bad ball at LSU ever since Bob Pettit left. Now, with Mr. Inside 
and Mr. Outside, bayou fans have had a ball watching the Tigers daw to the top of the SEC 

by LARRY KEITH 






THE TIGERS continued 



A fter seven years of nonstop sales¬ 
manship, LSU Coach Dale Brown 
has quit talking and started cooking. And 
for hungry basketball fans in Baton 
Rouge the taste of success is better than 
a creole banquet at Ralph & Kacoo’s. 

Louisiana State beat Alabama 86-66 
last Thursday to run its record to 22-3, 
clinch the SEC regular-season champi¬ 
onship and become the top seed in the 
league’s inaugural tournament next week 
in Birmingham. 

It has been 25 years since LSU last 
slogged its way out of the basketball bay¬ 
ous. In 1953 and ’54 Bob Pettit, now a 
New Orleans bank executive, led the Ti¬ 
gers to one outright SEC title, one co- 
championship and two NCAA appear¬ 
ances. In the seasons since, the highlights 
have been few and the disappointments 
many—one trip to the NIT in 1970 (with 
Pete Maravich’s sagging socks) and only 
four winning records in conference play. 

Now the Tigers have their best team 
ever and, according to the polls, one of 
the five best in the country. This in itself 
is a notable achievement, but the fact 
that it was accomplished almost entirely 


without LSU’s best player in the lineup 
is amazing. 

While the Tigers were playing Missis¬ 
sippi a couple of weeks ago, Rudy Mack- 
lin was sitting on the bench in street 
clothes, snapping pictures with a Polar¬ 
oid camera. Macklin, a 6' 7" junior for¬ 
ward, averaged 19 points and 10.6 re¬ 
bounds last year, but after the first two 
games this season, in which he had 46 
points and 24 rebounds, he broke his left 
foot in practice and has not played since. 

“When Rudy first got hurt I developed 
a Joan of Arc complex,” says Brown. “I 
felt like a martyr. I had expected an out¬ 
standing season, but without Rudy I was 
worried.” Instead of collapsing, the Ti¬ 
gers rose to meet the challenge. “We 
knew we’d all have to play harder, and 
after a few weeks we just forgot about 
him,” says sophomore Forward De- 
Wayne Scales, who has emerged as the 
new star at Louisiana State. Soph¬ 
omore Guard Ethan Martin adds, “We 
didn’t know what we were capable of 
doing, but we wanted to prove to our¬ 
selves and everybody else that we could 
win without Rudy. Now we’ve learned 


Following a long struggle to get things going, Coach Brown is surrounded by cats who can play. 


we can play ball as well as he can.” 

As it turned out, the person who had 
the hardest adjustment to make was 
Macklin. “It’s been tough,” he says. “You 
never realize how much you love the 
game until you are unable to play. All I 
can think about is that I’m alone and 
not doing anything. That’s why I’m 
studying three hours a day and, after that, 
playing cards or chess with the guys. I’ve 
got to keep my mind off not playing.” 

LSU has become so good without 
Macklin that it boggles the mind to think 
how good it would be with him. The Ti¬ 
gers lead the SEC in scoring, winning 
margin, field-goal percentage and field- 
goal-percentage defense, and have lately 
shown they can play effectively at either 
a fast or slow tempo. “We’ve become a 
complete team,” says Brown. “We’re ca¬ 
pable of winning it all this year. But we’re 
also out there having fun, too. The play¬ 
ers haven’t shown an ounce of pressure.” 

The Tigers have succeeded by accept¬ 
ing and executing roles as sharply de¬ 
fined as the tasks on an assembly line. 
Oddly, the main roles are the reverse of 
what one might expect, with the 6' 9" 
Scales handling most of the outside scor¬ 
ing and 6' 2" Guard A1 Green taking care 
of the inside punch. Center Lionel Green 
rebounds. Forward Greg Cook knocks 
bodies around, guards Ethan Martin and 
Willie Sims take turns steering the of¬ 
fense, and Jordy Hultberg comes off the 
bench to fling line-drive jumpers at the 
basket. Two weeks ago, as the Tigers 
swept Auburn and Mississippi, Hultberg 
shot 17 for 21. 

Had Macklin been available, LSU’s 
unique Mr. Inside-Mr. Outside combi¬ 
nation of Scales and A1 Green might 
never have developed. Scales likes to set 
up low and then dart out to the top of 
the lane where he can receive a pass and 
fire his arching jumper. He is scoring 19.6 
points a game on devastating 57.6% long- 
range shooting. Green goes down low 
and stays there, sneaking around with 
slithery moves that produce a bucket or 
a foul or often both. He is averaging 18.5 
points a game on 63% shooting and has 
made 48 more free throws—a total of 
131—than Scales has attempted. 

Even though Scales’ and Green’s 
playing styles differ widely, both are 
crowd-pleasing, semireformed show- 
boats. “When 1 was in high school, peo¬ 
ple tagged me as being wild and undis¬ 
ciplined,” Scales says. “I admit it was 



A! Green, the 6' 2" half of the unusual Mr. Inside-Mr. Outside duo, likes to duck in close to score. 


true, because I’d shoot bombers from 40 
feet, and when I rebounded, I’d kick my 
legs and swing my elbows. Coach Brown 
has made me tone it down.” 

Not all the way. Scales still dunks fe¬ 
rociously, pats referees on the fanny, 
smiles to one and all, and even tries to 
control fan reaction. On the road against 
Kentucky, which LSU has beaten three 
straight times, Scales motioned for an en¬ 
tire arena of hostile fans to take their 
seats. “Twenty-three thousand,” he said 
afterward. “I guess that’s a lot of people 
to tell to sit down, huh?” At home, of 
course, he tells the spectators to stand 
up and cheer. “DeWayne is like a bum¬ 
blebee in a glass jar,” says Brown. “If I re¬ 
stricted him too much, it would take away 
his effectiveness as a player.” 

Green’s effectiveness has been devel¬ 
oped during a nomadic career that has 
taken him from New York playgrounds 
to five different high school and college 
teams. This count doesn’t include the 
Bronx high school he attended as a soph¬ 
omore, because he didn’t play hoops 
there. The stops on Green’s See Amer¬ 
ica itinerary have been Harlem (N.Y.) 
Prep, Maine Central Institute, Arizona 
Western Junior College, North Carolina 
State and LSU. Not only is he one of 
the most traveled college players around, 
but at 24 he is one of the oldest, too. 

Green probably would have gone to 
LSU right out of high school had he been 
academically qualified for a major four- 
year college. And he might have gone 
there after one All-America season at Ar¬ 
izona Western had the SEC allowed 
freshman JC transfers. The ACC did, but 
at North Carolina State Green learned 
that his style and Coach Norman Sloan’s 
philosophy had little in common. So 
Green packed his bags a final time and 
headed for LSU. This union had not been 
possible when Brown had first recruited 
Green in high school, but now Brown 
finally has Green, and Green finally has 
a home for himself, if only for one 
season. 

“I got psyched out at North Carolina 
State,” Green says. “Coach Sloan just 
wanted me to pass and play defense and 
not shoot very much. When he finally 
put me on the bench my second year, I 
knew I had to get away. If I had tried to 
stick it out there, I probably would have 
quit playing and wound up on the streets 
back home. I’ve always wanted to make 
it in basketball, so I decided to put it all 


into one year. I knew I’d have to do well, 
and the team would have to be good, 
too. This year has worked out just the 
way I hoped it would.” 

The only folks who have had to wait 
longer for success than Green are LSU 
fans. When Brown came to the Tigers af¬ 
ter being an assistant at Utah State and 
Washington State, he began a campaign 
to drum up basketball interest. As in al¬ 
most every similar effort, he made some 
big promises—a ball in every basket, and 
the good times, they’re a cornin’. Progress 
was evident in Brown’s first year, when 
the Tigers finished 14-10 and he was 
named SEC Coach of the Year. But it was 
not until last season that LSU was able to 
improve on that start by going 18-9 and 
having its first winning record in the 
league since 1971. 

No wonder that, after so much frustra¬ 
tion, things got a bit out of hand during 
the clinching victory over Alabama in 
Baton Rouge. A couple of items that 
could not be controlled, at least by the 
Tide, were AJ Green, who made 11 of 15 
shots, and Rick Mattick, a seven-foot, 
250-pound sub. In 20 minutes Mattick 
got 10 rebounds, a big reason for LSU’s 
52-29 advantage on the boards. 


Then, with 38 seconds to play and the 
Tigers ahead 84-66, a huge banner was 
unfurled from a catwalk high above the 
floor. It read: sec basketball champions 
1979, and it seemed a signal for the release 
of every ounce of frustration in Baton 
Rouge. As the joint went wild, enraged 
’Bama Coach C. M. Newton protested 
the disruption to the refs, who ordered 
the game resumed even while cheerlead¬ 
ers danced madly about the court. Not 
surprisingly, the regular-season final two 
days later against Mississippi State was 
such an anticlimax that LSU sustained its 
fourth loss, 65-57. 

“The whole time I’ve been here. I’ve 
known we would eventually have the 
kind of success we are finally enjoying,” 
Brown says. “But by saying we would 
be great, I made everyone hungry for it, 
and I created all my own pressure. When 
it didn’t come in a hurry, I became very 
depressed that I wasn’t getting the job 
done. I even made a list of all the good 
things we had accomplished, just so I 
would know I hadn’t been a failure.” 

Brown can add to his list an SEC 
title, but he should let Scales and 
Green hold the trophy and Macklin take 
the picture. end 
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CANDY WAS DANDY 
AND LIQUORI 

WAS QUICKER 

... at least swift enough to win his third title at the AAU indoor track and field 
championships. But it was 16-year-old Candy Young who lit up Madison Square 
Garden with her dazzling world record in the hurdles by JOE MARSHALL 


W hen 16-year-old Canzetta Young, a 
junior at Beaver Falls (Pa.) High 
School, came to run last Friday in Mad¬ 
ison Square Garden, maybe a handful of 
diehard perusers of agate type recognized 
her name. To most of the 13,087 fans at 
the AAU indoor track and field cham¬ 
pionships she was noteworthy only 
because she hailed from the same home¬ 
town as Joe Namath. 

Yet before the long day was out, 
Young had closed the gap between Short 
Tenth Avenue in Beaver Falls and Broad¬ 
way Joe. She lowered the women’s world 
indoor record in the 60-yard hurdles in 
an afternoon heat, equaled it in winning 
the finals—both times beating Deby La- 
Plante, who held the former record of 
7.53—cheerily dealt with a mob of 
reporters and was named the meet’s out¬ 
standing woman performer. 

In proclaiming that award, an enthu¬ 
siastic P.A. announcer was so swept away 
he told the crowd, “Cindy might just 
make you forget Joe Namath.” The nick¬ 
name is Candy. But, whatever, Cindy- 
Candy Young has come a long way, baby, 
in almost no time at all. 

So has women’s track. While the 
sport’s brightest male lights were turn¬ 
ing in relatively undistinguished perfor¬ 
mances, the women were making an all- 
out assault on the record books. Women’s 
world indoor records also fell to Evelyn 
Ashford, who won the 60-yard dash in 
6.71, Chandra Cheeseborough, who led 
three women under the automatically 
timed world standard by winning the 220 
in 23.93, and Chris Shea, who became 
the first woman to walk a mile in less 
than seven minutes when she crossed the 


finish line in 6:58.9. Another record may 
have been broken by June Griffith of 
Guyana and New York’s Adelphi Uni¬ 
versity in the 440, but the automatic tim¬ 
ing gear temporarily went on the blink. 
Griffith was hand-timed in 54 flat; her 
world record is 54.04. In fairness to the 
men, more of them have been competing 
more frequently far longer than the wom¬ 
en, so records are harder to come by. In 
addition, the 220 and the 440 are rarely 
contested indoors, by men or women. 

On the indoor circuit the AAU cham¬ 
pionships are about the only meet in 
which women get any respect. Most of 
the rest of the meets are run by promot¬ 
ers whose invitations to athletes are based 
on their ability to lure paying customers. 
As a rule women don’t draw. The ex¬ 
ceptions of late have been milers Fran- 
cie Larrieu and Jan Merrill. They went 
head to head again at the AAU, with Lar¬ 
rieu barely holding off Merrill in a slow 
4:39.2. Just half an hour earlier Merrill 
had finished second to Julie Brown in a 
two-mile run despite identical times 
of 9:46.1. 

In the promoters’ defense, very few 
U.S. women are world-class competitors, 
let alone marquee material. The Amer¬ 
ican women runners didn’t win a single 
medal in an individual event at the 1976 
Olympics, and in all track and field the 
only American woman world-record 
holder is javelin thrower Kate Schmidt. 
Unfortunately, at an indoor track meet a 
thrown javelin would come to rest some¬ 
where in the mezzanine. The result is 
competitions like San Diego’s Jack in the 
Box Indoor Games two weeks ago where 
there were almost no Jills. 



At the AAU meet, on the other hand, 
the Equal Rights Amendment is already 
in force. National championships are de¬ 
cided in major indoor events for both 
men and women. The meet is open to 
any athlete who has met a qualifying 
standard. And Filbert Bayi. The Tanza¬ 
nian world-record holder in the 1,500 has 
been so out of shape that he has come in 
last in his three indoor appearances this 
season. His best time, 4:14.1, didn’t ap¬ 
proach the AAU qualifying standard of 
4:06. Yet over the protests of some of¬ 
ficials, he was invited to run in New York 
as a crowd pleaser. Bayi responded by 
pleasing no one, including himself, com¬ 
ing in next to last and lowering his best 
time this season to 4:12.8, well behind 
Steve Scott’s winning 4:01.4. 

Bayi was not the only male star to fal¬ 
ter. In fact, just two men lived up to their 
advance billing: hurdler Renaldo Nehe- 
miah and pole vaulter Dan Ripley, both 
of whom won their events and set meet 
records. Despite having to bandage his 
left thigh in the middle of the compe¬ 
tition, Ripley jumped 18' l". Nehemiah 
won the 60-yard hurdles in 6.94, cap¬ 
ping an undefeated indoor season in 
which he set five world records. While 
he didn’t set a record. 29-year-old Marty 
Liquori, the former miler who now spe- 
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Young (right) beat Deby LaP/ante in both the trials and the finals with identical 7.50 dockings. 


cializes in the 5,000—he holds the Amer¬ 
ican record at that distance—delighted 
the crowd with a spirited kick in the 
three-mile run that brought him across 
the line in 13:14.7 for his third AAU 
title. On the other hand, Houston Mc- 
Tear, Mark Belger and Franklin Jacobs 
were all upset. Jacobs, undefeated all 
year in the high jump, was second to 
Benn Fields on the basis of fewer miss¬ 
es. Both men cleared T 4 3 A". Belger was 
passed at the tape in the 1,000 by Evans 
White of Prairie View A&M. As for Mc- 
Tear, he got out of the blocks first in 
the 60-yard dash, but he suffered a leg 
cramp near the finish and he was over¬ 
taken by Steve Riddick. Later in the eve¬ 
ning Riddick threw a blistering 220 (21.7) 
into the middle of a 1,180-yard sprint 
medley relay to help the Philadelphia Pi¬ 
oneers set a world record of 2:02.7, and 
win the men’s team trophy. 

Cheeseborough was no less effective 
in helping her team, the Tennessee State 
TigerBelles win the women’s competi¬ 
tion. In all she ran nine races—three relay 
legs, plus trials, semis and finals in both 
the 60 and 220. She finished fourth in 
the shorter race. Cheeseborough has 
been working this season to develop a 
stronger finish. When she got to the start¬ 
ing line of the 220, however, she found 


that Rosalyn Bryant, who holds the hand- 
timed indoor world record of 23.4 in the 
event, was inside and thus out of sight be¬ 
hind her in the staggered start. “I chose 
then to concentrate on getting a good 
start,” said Cheeseborough after the race. 
“I never looked back to find Rosalyn but 
I did hear her footsteps toward the end 
of the race.” Bryant eventually faded, fin¬ 
ishing third in 24.21, .15 of a second be¬ 
hind Gwen Gardner, but .02 better than 
the old record, which was set by Freida 
Nichols of Barbados and the D.C. In¬ 
ternational Track Club last year. 

At the Montreal Olympics, Cheese¬ 
borough ran the 100-meter dash, finish¬ 
ing sixth. America’s best performance at 
that distance was by Ashford, who placed 
fifth. This year Ashford left UCLA to 
“sacrifice a year to training” in the hope 
of winning a medal in 1980. She has 
worked on building a base of strength 
that will carry her through next year. To 
develop her calves she is running in the 
sand of, appropriately enough, Santa 
Monica’s Muscle Beach. She is also lift¬ 
ing weights to build up her arms. “Your 
legs go as fast as your arms,” says her 
coach, Pat Connolly, wife of Harold Con¬ 
nolly, the 1956 Olympic gold medalist in 
the hammer throw. “And it’s easier to 
make your arms go faster.” 


PHOTOGRAPH 8Y GEORGE TIEDEMANN 

Apparently, that training is paying div¬ 
idends. Ashford is a smooth, graceful 
runner. On Friday night Pat Connolly 
thought her pupil had run a slow time be¬ 
cause she appeared tight and tense dur¬ 
ing the race. Her husband disagreed. “It 
just looks that way because she’s using 
her arms like you’ve never seen her use 
them before,” he said. That observation 
was borne out when Ashford’s world- 
record time was announced a few 
moments later. 

Yet despite the encouraging perfor¬ 
mances of Cheeseborough and Ashford, 
it is Young who lifted America’s 1980 
hopes the highest. Young came to the at¬ 
tention of track aficionados a month ago 
when she upset East Germany’s Gudrun 
Berend-Waken, the world’s fourth- 
ranked woman hurdler, in a 50-meter 
race in Edmonton, Canada. At age 16, 
with little hurdling experience or tech¬ 
nical training, she now has a world rec¬ 
ord and a seemingly limitless future. 

Young’s high school coach, Karlin 
Ryan, admits that he is learning about 
hurdling right along with his star. He 
knows more about football, which he also 
coaches at Beaver Falls. In his playing 
days there he backed up Namath at quar¬ 
terback on the Tigers’ 1960 team that 
went 9-0. The following year, after Na¬ 
math had graduated, Ryan quarterbacked 
Beaver Falls to a 10-0 record. “I kid Joe 
that I won one more game than he did,” 
Ryan says, before adding, “but I’d trade 
it for some of that money.” 

To date Young’s only real coaching 
in the fine points of hurdling came during 
a one-week session at the U.S. Olympic 
training camp in Colorado Springs last 
August. Beaver Falls High is not exactly 
equipped to handle world-class hurdlers. 
For now the 5'6", 127-pound Young 
practices in a tiled hallway just long 
enough to set up three hurdles. The 
fourth hurdle is a barrier indeed—a wall. 
Each spring when the snow finally melts 
in Beaver Falls and Young gets her first 
look at a standard 10-hurdle setup, she 
feels as if she is surveying a marathon 
course. 

Last Friday night she shyly admitted, 
“I would like to be the Nehemiah of 
women’s hurdles.” Five minutes before 
her winning race, Nehemiah introduced 
himself and offered a pointer on how to 
get more speed coming over a hurdle. 
Nehemiah’s interest seemed fitting. The 
reigning king was paying court to a 
future queen. end 
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A RUN FOR THE MONEY 

The U.S. has a slick new $4.5 million Olympic luge run, the hemisphere's first. 
But, as usual, East Germany won the meet by WILLIAM OSCAR JOHNSON 


T o Americans, luge is among the most 
arcane of sports. The word is pro¬ 
nounced loozzsh and sounds as if it might 
have to do with some kind of exotic 
shower nozzle. Even when you learn that 
the word is French for sled, no clear pic¬ 
ture of luging emerges, which perhaps is 
why for a long time it has seemed best 
to leave the whole thing to dour cadres 
of Iron Curtain athletes wearing vaguely 
sinister rubber suits. 

Then, last week, luge was thrust into 
the U.S. sporting consciousness. A stun¬ 
ning new luge run was unveiled for its 
first official test—1,000 meters long, curl¬ 
ing, curving and coiling, as graceful as it 
was treacherous, down through the trees 
on old Mount Van Hoevenberg outside 
Lake Placid, N.Y. It was, of course, the 
new facility built for the 1980 Winter 
Olympic Games, a $4.5 million structure 
of sculptured concrete, steel and wood, 
refrigerated, and so artfully designed by 
a Polish-French architect, Jan Steler, that 
the best luge riders in the world thought 
this might be the best luge course in the 
world. 

True or not, it’s positively the best in 
the Western Hemisphere, for the simple 


Steal an East German sled? Nein, danke schOn. 



reason that it is the only one. And that 
is why luging is not very big outside of 
Europe. Until now, almost no one in 
America—North or South—ever had 
much of a chance to try luging, let alone 
perfect its technique or its technology. 
Until the new run opened last month, 
the only place to practice for interna¬ 
tional competition in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere was on the slivery old wooden- 
walled bobsled run on Mount Van 
Hoevenberg, which was retired when the 
separate new luge and bobsled courses 
were built. As often as not, lugers seek¬ 
ing access to the old course were imped¬ 
ed or insulted by the more numerous bob- 
sledders. There was no bobsledding in 
the 1960 Winter Olympics because 
Squaw Valley didn’t have a run; there 
was no luge because it didn’t become an 
Olympic sport until 1964. 

The cr&me dc la creme of lugers, both 
men and women, were in Lake Placid 
for a pre-Olympic meet, including a huge 
confident contingent of East Germans, 
who have long dominated this exacting 
modern version of sliding down hills as 
surely as the Flexible Flyer leads all com¬ 
ers in America’s simpler version of the 
game. In the four Olympic Games since 
the single and double luges were first in¬ 
cluded as official events, East German 
riders have won no fewer than 20 of the 
total of 36 Olympic medals awarded. A 
degree in the luge is offered at their sports 
universities, and the technological mar¬ 
vels of their sleds have long been the won¬ 
der and worry of their rivals. 

“Luging is 50% sled and 50% sled- 
der,” says Walter Jentzsch, East Germa¬ 
ny’s national coach, “although both are 
really the same and cannot be separated.” 
As with a bad race-car driver, a bad luge 
rider will reduce a fine machine to me¬ 
diocrity. Yet there has long been a sus¬ 
picion in the international luge fraternity 
that it is the design and construction of 
the East German sleds that give them a 
decisive edge. The U.S.S.R. has made a 
stunning turnabout from a fourth-rate 
luge power in 1972 to a first-rate one 
now. And the rumor is that the Soviets 
stole an East German luge some years 


ago and gained access to its technological 
secrets when they disassembled and an¬ 
alyzed the sled. 

When asked about this, Jentzsch 
raised his eyebrows quizzically and said, 
“You say the Russians stole a sled? We 
had better count them.” Count them, in¬ 
deed: no East German sled is ever left un¬ 
counted—or unguarded. While other lu¬ 
gers at Lake Placid stuck their scarred 
vehicles in snowbanks or leaned them on 
hay bales after a race, the East Germans 
carefully lined up their sleek machines 
and assigned a special sentry to watch 
them every moment they weren’t in use. 
“You probably couldn’t steal one of those 
without a commando attack,” said Jim 
Murray, the U.S. team manager. “But I 
have a theory that there might be more 
psychology than technology in that whole 
ploy of keeping their sleds so secret. It 
just might be that they have no super 
technology at all, that they’re using plain 
old factory-made sleds while the rest of 
us are scared half to death because we as¬ 
sume they have that big extra scientific 
edge.” 

Possibly yes, but probably no. Still, the 
Soviets didn’t need to steal a German 
sled to improve in luge. They simply 
launched an expensive national program 
in the early ’70s, built six luge courses in 
places where winter seldom leaves the 
countryside, and spent all kinds of mon¬ 
ey recruiting and developing superlugers. 
The Soviets are determined to bring 
home luge gold from the 1980 Games. 
In a heavily restricted area of Siberia, 
they have built an exact replica of the en¬ 
tire Lake Placid course so their riders 
will know its every veer and jiggle next 
year. “They know it takes money to make 
money,” sighed Murray, “which is an 
idea I thought Americans had invented.” 

The neglect with which U.S. sports of¬ 
ficialdom has treated lugers borders on 
the sadistic. Last week, while the East 
Germans lolled about the Lake Placid 
Club, many American lugers had to 
cadge beds in private homes or throw 
sleeping bags on the floors of hotel rooms 
occupied by other countries’ teams. For 
a time, the Americans were allowed the 
use of a single pickup truck provided by 
the Lake Placid Organizing Committee 
to transport themselves and their sleds 
the six miles from Lake Placid to the 
course. But a few days before the races, 
the committee took back the truck, and 
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U.S. lugers were told to hitch rides with 
other teams. Some were reduced to 
thumbing it on the highway, their 50- 
pound sleds on their backs. The only 
transportation from town to course that 
the team coach, a doughty Polish ref¬ 
ugee named Piotr Rogowski, could mus¬ 
ter was aboard the ambulance that is re¬ 
quired to be present during all luge runs. 
At the course, while other teams rode 
back up the mountain in rented vehicles 
after each training run, some Americans 
had to climb the whole way, their backs 
bowed beneath the burden of their sleds. 

Rogowski, who was the second-best 
luger in Poland in 1965, has in his own 
person much of the expertise long lack¬ 
ing in U.S. luge development, yet he was 
working without pay at Lake Placid last 
week. He has published at his own ex¬ 
pense a lucid and definitive book on luge 
technique and training, but although the 
U.S. Olympic Committee voted to buy 
1,000 copies for $4,800 as a means of de¬ 
fraying the cost, Rogowski never got a 
check, so the USOC never got the books. 
Rogowski said sadly last week, “There is 
only a few minutes until the Olympics. 
We got no money. We got no cooper¬ 
ation. We got no hope.” He waved a hand 


at the new luge run. “All we got is this, 
a perfect track with perfect configuration. 
It will do us great good in the future, per¬ 
haps. But for now, for 1980, it should 
be on another planet for how much it 
helps us.” 

At times during last week’s competi¬ 
tion, lugers thought the new facility in¬ 
deed belonged on another planet. The 
Europeans were outraged at the prepa¬ 
ration of the course. Hans Rinn, 25, a 
top East German rider, snapped, “The 
whole run is soft. Maybe their refriger¬ 
ation works, but the operators don’t 
know how to run it properly.” Although, 
thanks to a long spell of cold weather, 
the course had been hard and fast for 
training, the first competitive runs were 
held in above-freezing temperatures and 
the surface was coated with the same 
crunchy frost that covers refrigerator 
coils in need of defrosting. For sleds it is 
worse than snow, acting as an abrasive 
that slows the runners. Water dripping 
from retaining roofs over curves also built 
up and froze on the track, making dan¬ 
gerous bumps. There seemed to be no 
manpower available to sweep or clean 
the course. Worse, the refrigeration was 
either broken or so poorly adjusted that 


the mountain air reeked with ammonia 
fumes. Jentzsch grumbled, “These peo¬ 
ple don’t do this to be malignant; they 
just don’t know any better. The frost must 
be scraped off and the track hosed down. 
It is so simple. They should know.” In¬ 
deed, they should. 

However poor the condition of the 
course may have been, the results of last 
week’s competitions ran pretty much ac¬ 
cording to form. Detlef Gtlnther, East 
Germany’s world champion and Olym¬ 
pic gold medalist, overhauled the 
U.S.S.R.’s Vladimir Shitov on his final 
run on Sunday to win the men’s singles. 
Another East German finished third. The 
East German women swept their singles 
event and a pair of East Germans won the 
doubles. The U.S. finished 23rd in the 
men’s and 19th in the women’s singles, 
and 13th in the doubles. 

Alas, it isn’t likely the U.S. will im¬ 
prove on that in the 1980 Games. Yet 
the very presence of such a superbly de¬ 
signed course, with—eventually—time 
for training expert riders and developing 
sleek new sleds, one day will move luge 
out of the lexicon of baffling words and 
into the world of sport—American sport, 
at that. end 
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A GAME THAT THE NHL CAN T WIN 


W hat happened to the National Hock¬ 
ey League in the Challenge Cup se¬ 
ries shouldn’t have been a shock to any¬ 
one. Listen, the NHL had been living on 
borrowed time since 1972, when Team 
Canada had to win the last three games 
in Moscow—and did so by a single goal 
each time—to beat the Soviets 4-3-1 in 
hockey’s first summit meeting. Since 
then, individual NHL teams have reg¬ 
ularly played Soviet clubs in North 
America, and the Soviets have the edge, 
10-5-2. So, let’s face it: the Soviets’ vic¬ 
tory in the Series of the Century wasn’t 
exactly the upset of the century. 

But where does this leave the NHL? 
Well, the way things are right now—and 
I don’t see them changing overnight—it 


/4s the Boston Bruins' general manager 
sees it, the Soviet Union's recent 
conquest of the NHL s All-Star team was 
no upset. Look for more of the same 

by HARRY SINDEN 

will be very difficult for us to beat the So¬ 
viets when we play them the next time, 
and the time after that. In essence, what 
these hockey confrontations—these so- 
called battles for world supremacy—have 
come down to is a clash of societies, and 
we in North America may well be in a 
no-win position. 

I first encountered Soviet hockey in 
1958 at the World Championships in 
Oslo. At that time I was working in a fac- 







Skating should be a hockey player's most important asset, Sinden says, and Soviets such as the broth¬ 
ers Golikov—Alexander deft) and Vladimir (above)—proved to be superior skaters to the NHL stars. 


tory and playing defense three or four 
nights a week for the Whitby (Ontario) 
Dunlops, a senior amateur team spon¬ 
sored by the Dunlop tire factory. We rep¬ 
resented Canada in the tournament—I 
was the captain of that team—and we de¬ 
feated the Soviet National Team 4-2. Re¬ 
member, we were just a bunch of guys 
who carried lunch pails. The Dunlops 
were one of the strongest amateur teams 
ever to represent Canada, but we were 
hardly of 1958 NHL caliber. 

Yet, just 14 years later, before my very 
eyes, the Soviets played the best players 
from the NHL—I was the coach of that 
1972 team—almost to a standstill in an 
eight-game series. And now they’ve beat¬ 
en us—and not by accident. 

In the Soviet Union, hockey is an out¬ 
growth of the political system. The state 
funds all the hockey programs and makes 
them work—or else. In North America, 
though, hockey is a business. The people 
in hockey—the players, coaches, own¬ 
ers—are in it to make a living. Hockey 
has become a rich man’s game, too. It’s 


expensive to outfit kids to play the game, 
expensive to rent rinks—it’s expensive 
just to take kids to see NHL games. As a 
result, enrollment in youth-hockey pro¬ 
grams has declined considerably the past 
few years. The fact is, hockey isn’t a na¬ 
tional service with us, and I, for one, 
don’t believe it should be. What I mean 
is that we should not change the char¬ 
acter of our society—from being free and 
open to one of conscripted service—just 
to achieve hockey supremacy. 

NHL players are brought up to com¬ 
pete against one another on a team and 
league level, while Soviet players are 
brought up to compete against the world. 
To the NHL player, hockey is 10 exhi¬ 
bition games, 80 regular-season games, 
x number of Stanley Cup playoff games— 
and then three or four months on the 
golf course. To the Soviet player, hock¬ 
ey is almost 12 months of arduous daily 
labor on and off the ice that is pro¬ 
grammed to achieve success in two or 
three international events each year. 

The NHL All-Stars played scheduled 


league games almost to the eve of the 
Challenge Cup series and as a result had 
only two practices together. The Sovi¬ 
ets, on the other hand, prepared for the 
series by training for several weeks in 
the Netherlands, where they lived on 
New York time and practiced on a sur¬ 
face that was tailored to the specifications 
of the rink at Madison Square Garden. 

More power to the Soviets. They’ve 
mapped their strategies and followed 
them perfectly. But as long as the basic 
ground rules of the competition remain 
the same, it’s going to become even 
tougher for us to beat a team that only 
wants to win one for the Kremlin. 

The Soviets hardly mask the order of 
their priorities, either. For example, the 
U.S. dollars they took home to Moscow 
from the Challenge Cup were immedi¬ 
ately reinvested in development pro¬ 
grams. That’s sound business practice— 
plowing money back into the operation 
in order to make an even better profit. 
Our proceeds from the series were di¬ 
vided between the NHL office and the 
players’ pension fund. Not one penny 
was allocated to development. 

Here are the cold facts on hockey de¬ 
velopment in North America. From all 
the reports I’ve studied, there are only 
four or five draft-eligible 19-year-old ju¬ 
niors in all of Canada who bear the scout¬ 
ing label “Can play in the NHL next sea¬ 
son.” There are maybe another eight or 
10 graduating juniors who, as the scouts 
say, “need a little more seasoning,” but 
after that, everyone else is a “probable” 
or a “maybe” or a “never.” 

That, to me, tells the real story of why 
the Soviets beat us at our own game. Beat 
us handily. Embarrassed us. 

Indeed, perhaps the No. 1 problem 
facing the NHL today is the fact that the 
league has spent the last seven years try¬ 
ing to survive economically and conse¬ 
quently has paid almost no attention to 
the future of its game. The cost of op¬ 
erating an NHL franchise is staggering— 
somewhere between $3.5 and $4.5 mil¬ 
lion a year. In the last decade, the average 
player’s salary has jumped almost 
500%—from less than $20,000 a year to 
almost $100,000; some 52% of a team’s 
operating budget is allocated to player 
salaries. Also, the NHL has had to spend 
continued 
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SOVIET HOCKEY continued 



Bill Barber had Vladimir Kovin lined up for a check, then — whoosh—Kovin went tha/away. 


millions of dollars keeping faltering fran¬ 
chises alive and defending itself legally. 
And good Lord , we’ve had about 19 
league meetings the last few years—ev¬ 
erywhere from Montreal to Key Largo, 
Fla.—just to discuss the various expan¬ 
sion proposals tendered by the World 
Hockey Association. 

Imagine if we had spent half that time, 
half that energy and half that money for¬ 
mulating development programs, making 
instructional films, conducting clinics for 
coaches! We probably wouldn’t have the 
problems we have right now. 

One problem the NHL has—and can¬ 
not continue to ignore—is that the league 
tolerates too many players whose skills 
are limited to the area of intimidation. 
As a result, the NHL has had too much 
of a monster image for about 10 years. 
You shouldn’t have to be Attila the Hun 
to play the game. The Soviets certainly 
didn’t play that way in New York. The 
fact of the matter is, kids will imitate what 
they see on TV—and in the NHL. They'll 
play just like us. Some NHL owners op¬ 
erate on the theory that fights attract 
crowds. Maybe they do, but let’s face 
facts: fighting won’t sell the game of 
hockey now. 

It’s time for us to take a hard stand 
and clean up our game. Premeditated 


hooliganism must be eradicated. We 
must weed out the brawlers and deal with 
them properly. We must be tougher on 
these people, and actually there aren’t 
that many. In the last decade, some play¬ 
ers have been unable to develop all their 
skills because they’ve been intimidated. 
They don't want to drop their gloves and 
fight—and be embarrassed. We must put 
in some tough rules to end this. 

It’s certainly no coincidence that 
the growth of Soviet hockey has roughly 
coincided with the NHL’s expansion 
from six teams to as many as 18 and also 
with the emergence of the WHA. These 
things have hindered—not helped— 
player development. 

Unfortunately, not enough people in 
the NHL are aware of—or even care 
about—the fact that the league has been 
forced into such an economic position 
that player development has been virtu¬ 
ally ignored. In 1967 there were only six 
major league hockey teams competing for 
amateur talent in North America; today 
there are 17 in the NHL and six more in 
the WHA. So what has happened, re¬ 
grettably, is that a small base of talent 
has been spread particularly thin. 

In the pre-expansion and pre-WHA 
days, a player had to correct his defi¬ 
ciencies before he could play major 


league hockey. But now he arrives with 
those deficiencies and, because of the law 
of supply and demand, doesn’t have to 
correct them to play big league hockey. 
What I can’t believe is that some hockey 
people are foolish enough to think that 
an expansion with the WHA will improve 
our product. Anyone who thinks that 
having 22 or 23 teams in one NHL will 
make us a better league ... well, he 
doesn’t know what he’s talking about. 

To me, the most impressive aspect of 
the Soviet team that won the Challenge 
Cup—apart, that is, from its unbelievable 
skating talent—was its youth. Thirteen of 
the 20 players were 24 years old or young¬ 
er, while only two were over 30. And the 
best of all the young players in the Soviet 
Union, 20-year-old Vyacheslav Fetisov, a 
defenseman who is regarded as the “Bob¬ 
by Orr of Soviet hockey,” didn’t even 
play because of a shoulder injury. 

As Anatoly Tarasov, the father of So¬ 
viet hockey, once told me, “We think of 
hockey as being a young man’s game. We 
like to phase our players into retirement 
once they turn 30.” 

Ironically, the Soviets have developed 
their hockey operation by following a 
master plan patterned closely after the 
development program that the NHL was 
forced to abandon some 10 years ago. Be¬ 
fore expansion, the NHL’s six teams 
pumped plenty of money into player de¬ 
velopment. NHL clubs sponsored teams 
and. indeed, entire leagues of young play¬ 
ers. Boston, for instance, practically un¬ 
derwrote a Bantam League program in 
Parry Sound, Ontario while it was court¬ 
ing a 12-year-old, towheaded defense- 
man from Parry Sound named Bobby 
Orr. Then, once a hot prospect became 
15 or so, NHL teams would offer him 
about $35 a week to leave his hometown 
and play junior hockey for one of their 
affiliates. It was an offer that very few 
teen-agers ever refused. 

The NHL dropped its sponsorship pro¬ 
gram following the 1967 expansion, opt¬ 
ing, instead, for what became known as 
the universal amateur draft. Independent 
operators now run the junior teams, and 
they’re in business to make money. The 
idea of developing players, of developing 
skills, is not foremost on their minds. 

In the U.S.S.R., the state funds, and 
closely monitors, the hockey programs at 
all the military, trade-union and factory 
clubs. The coaches at these clubs are 
players who have retired from the na¬ 
tional team, gold-medaled Olympic vet- 
continued 
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SOVIET HOCKEY continued 


erans such as Aleksandr Ragulin ar.J An¬ 
atoly Firsov, as well as present members 
of the national team such as Goaltcnder 
Vladislav Tretiak, who tutors prospective 
goaltenders at the Central Army Club 
complex in Moscow. 

In time, all the best young players in 
the U.S.S.R. find themselves living in 
Moscow—and usually playing for some 
Central Army Club team. If, say, the 
Traktor Club in Chelyabinsk happens to 
uncover a six-year-old first-grader with 
lightning-quick hands, the Soviet Hockey 
Federation promptly moves the 6-year- 
old and his entire family to Moscow and 
enrolls him in an official state hockey pro¬ 
gram. Then the intense training begins. 

One thing I’ve learned about the So¬ 
viets’ training program is that it places 
more emphasis on skating and finesse 
than on shooting or hitting. I think that 
our emphasis switched from skating and 
finesse to shooting back in the late 1950s, 
when Bobby Hull arrived in Chicago 


with his slap shot and his curved stick. 
Suddenly, everyone was talking about 
how fast a player’s shot traveled and 
about how many goals players scored. 
Hull spawned what has become an en¬ 
tire generation of kids who can shoot the 
puck through a stone wall but maybe 
can’t skate a straight line for 10 feet. Not 
that it was Bobby’s fault. 

The 20 or so Soviets who played in 
the Challenge Cup all were tremendous 
skaters—and all had remarkably similar 
styles. Their acceleration came from 
short strides, many short strides, and they 
seemed to move choppily. They looked 
like 100-meter sprinters. Our skaters 
are more like mile runners, with long, 
loping strides. 

Put simply, the Soviets seem to have 
the upper hand in the most important 
area of the game—skating. 

The best of the speedy young forwards 
on the Soviet National Team is said to 
be Helmut Balderis, a 26-year-old wing. 


who plays for the Central Army Club in 
the 10-team Soviet major hockey league. 
Four years ago Balderis was the star of 
the Latvian-based Riga Dynamo team in 
the same league. Was Balderis traded 
from Riga to the Central Army Club? 
No. He was, as the Soviets like to say, 
drafted by the Army Club team. 

In fact, the great majority of players 
on the Soviet National Team also play 
for the Central Army Club team, which 
explains why it has won the Soviet league 
championship 16 of the last 17 years. The 
Soviet major league, you might say, is 
nothing more than a 36-game training 
schedule for the Soviet National Team. 

What if we took all our best young 
players—the Barry Becks, the Mike 
Bossys, the Bryan Trottiers, the Robert 
Picards—and simply assigned them to, 
say, the Montreal Canadiens! 

Forget it. As I said, we’re competing 
against each other—not against the 
world. end 
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Lehigh’s Mark Lieberman is not the 
most talented of college wrestlers, 
but he’s the guttiest—and the best 
by DOUGLAS S. LOONEY 


T he sign in front of the narrow, de¬ 
crepit restaurant with the dirty win¬ 
dows and the eight wobbly stools at the 
counter says al’s lunch. But A1 is dead. 
Everyone calls it Helen’s. Helen Charo, 
60, will never die; legends don’t. Her 
place hard by the railroad tracks in Beth¬ 
lehem, Pa. is a classic greasy spoon, so 
classic, critics say, that it’s the kind of 
joint that gives greasy spoons a bad rep¬ 
utation. Nonsense. Helen’s is one of the 
world’s alltime great eateries. The menu 
on the wall offers sandwiches called Rat, 
Gigaroni, Audrey and Weber. Nobody 
knows what they are. Doesn’t matter. 
You simply order what you want, and 
Helen fixes what she wants you to have. 
A BLT on rye, please, Helen. 

“Here’s a hamburger on a bun.” 

An ice cream, please, Helen. 

“Naw, here’s what you get.” She slaps 
down a piece of stale chocolate candy. 

Helen’s is a hangout for cops, garage- 
men, folks who need a rest on their way 
to the next street corner and Lehigh Uni¬ 
versity athletes past and present. At the 
moment, it’s especially home for Lehigh 
senior Mark Lieberman, the best college 
wrestler in the country. “I love Helen,” 
says Lieberman. “Mark’s a good little 
boy,” says Helen. Over Lieberman’s 
shoulder, in a sea of wrestling pictures 
on the wall, is a sign: it’s u p.m. does 

YOUR MOTHER KNOW YOU’RE HERE? 

To understand Lieberman, it’s helpful 
to understand his affection for Helen and 
her restaurant. After all, the 23-year-old 
Lieberman was bom to talent and brains 
and good looks and country clubs and 
prep school. Helen was born to, well, 
hardscrabble living and a lot of faith in 
mankind. The athletes get no checks for 
meals in Helen’s, and she disregards the 
prices posted on the wall. You pay what 
you want. “This is a home,” says Helen. 
“You don’t charge in a home. Mark and 
all the others do plenty for me just by 
coming here and making me happy.” 

Yet, for all their differences, you 
scratch Mark or Helen and underneath 
is hard-core work ethic and a thorough 
understanding of adversity. Says Mark of 
his wrestling, “If it were easy, I wouldn’t 
consider it worth doing.” Both work very 
hard—Helen’s is open from 6 a.m. to 7 
p.m. six days a week and for I'/z hours 
on Sunday. Both trust people—there’s al¬ 
ways money lying on Helen’s counter for 
telephone calls. Both know what’s im¬ 


portant in life—she closes for all Lehigh 
athletic events. Ergo, it’s no surprise that 
Helen and Mark are simpatico. In the 
final analysis, Helen represents a lot of 
what Lieberman admires most, and 
aspires to. 

It’s no surprise, either, that the ac¬ 
ademically gifted Lieberman feels very 
much at home at academically respected 
Lehigh, where bis double major is in¬ 
ternational relations and accounting. 
“Drugs were never in here and frater¬ 
nities were never out,” he says of his 
school. “It has always been an old- 
fashioned booze-and-broads kind of 
school and always will.” For Lieberman, 
a good Catholic boy, that qualifies as a 
grossly randy comment. In truth, he sel¬ 
dom can be seen at a college spot like 
Your Mother’s Bloomers, which is only 
a block from the two-family house that 
he owns. “I’ve got those entrepreneurial 
instincts,” he says of his house, “and 
with a little capital base, you can open 
new doors.” But on those rare occa¬ 
sions when he does go to the saloon, 
he’s uncomfortable. “It’s guilt,” he says. 
“I get there and spend all my time won¬ 
dering if any of the guys I have to wres¬ 
tle are out having a few beers.” He 
always leaves early. “I know that if I’m 
not studying, I should be wrestling, and 
if I’m not wrestling, I should be study¬ 
ing. What’s hard about that?” 

It’s an attitude that seems to be work¬ 
ing. Lieberman has not lost a college 
wrestling match since March 1977, when 
he was whipped in the finals of the 
NCAA tournament by Oklahoma’s Rod 
Kilgore. He has won 42 in a row since 
then, including last year’s 177-pound 
NCAA championship. He is favored to 
retain his title later this month in Ames, 
Iowa, even though he is substantially 
better at the more wide-open Olympic 
freestyle wrestling than at the collegiate 
brand. Of Lieberman’s six collegiate 
losses—vs. 80 career wins—four came 
when he was a freshman. After winning 
the 1978 NCAA, AAU and U.S. Wres¬ 
tling Federation championships, he was 
named the No. 1 amateur wrestler in 
the country. 

Dan Gable, head coach at Iowa and 
probably the best wrestler the U.S. has 
ever produced, says of Lieberman, “If 
you let up on him for a second, he’ll 
throw you on your head.” Lehigh Coach 
Thad Turner says of his prize pupil’s 
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style, “When he wrestles, it gets to be a 
brawl. He just hounds the other guy un¬ 
til he finally says, ‘Oh, the heck with it.’ ” 
Lieberman excels at upper-body throws; 
he is weakest at underneath wrestling. 
And while he will not say he’s the best 
wrestler in the nation, he concedes, “I’m 
the best brawler.” 

But some of Lieberman’s defeated op¬ 
ponents are more reluctant to praise him. 
After he pinned Navy’s Nick Mygas in 
1:59 recently, Mygas said, “He’s not that 
strong.” Iowa State star Kelly Ward, who 
went to the same prep school Lieberman 
did but doesn’t wrestle in the same weight 
class, only grudgingly says of his old 
schoolmate, when comparing him to oth¬ 
er wrestlers, “He might be a wee bit more 
dedicated—maybe.” 

The fact is, Lieberman has everything 
going for him, with one notable ex¬ 
ception. He lacks talent. As Turner ex¬ 
plains, “I always thought you needed a 
certain ability level to start with. Mark 
is causing me to change that belief.” 
Lieberman’s self-appraisal is even less 
flattering. “I’m fair, at best,” he says. 
“My power isn’t great, my speed isn’t 
great, my balance isn’t particularly 
good.” So how does he win? “I beat peo¬ 
ple in the mind.” Coach Tom Hutch¬ 
inson of Blair Academy in New Jersey, 
where Lieberman prepped for Lehigh, 
says, “In seven years here, I’ve had at 
least 15 wrestlers with better athletic 
ability.” 

As Turner observes, the key to Lie¬ 
berman’s success is his absolute tena¬ 
ciousness, his open-throttle dedication. 
Lieberman says, “I have left the wres¬ 
tling room with blood running down my 
face, tears streaming down my cheeks, 
soaking wet, and I can’t help it. I just sit 
down and have a good cry. Then I go 
back into the room and get pummeled 
again. It’s that kind of sport.” Lehigh’s 
Associate Coach Gerry Leeman, a for¬ 
mer NCAA champ and a silver medalist 
in the 1948 Olympics, marvels at Lie¬ 
berman. “There’s nothing chrome and 
polish about him. He’s just a grinder.” 

In the wrestling room, Leeman is hol¬ 
lering at the team, “It’s dog-cat-dog. 
We’re going to find out who’s a Dober¬ 
man and who’s a Poodle. It’s nose-to- 
nose and toes-to-toes.” Nobody—but 
nobody —questions Lieberman’s pedi¬ 
gree. During an all-out session with his 
talented teammate, 190-pound Mike 
continued 
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Brown, the bodies fly. Says Brown, “If 
you take him down once, he'll gel you 
six times. The madder I get, the tough¬ 
er he gets. He’s not that strong, but he 
makes up for it.” How? “By how good 
he is.” Another Lehigh wrestler, 134- 
pound freshman Darryl Burley, who has 
the look of a future national champion, 
says of Lieberman, “He’s given me the 
attitude that 1 can be the best. He tells 
me that 1 can beat a lot of people who 
are better than I am because I love it 
more. Like him.” 

That is the crux of what makes Lie¬ 
berman terrific. By his own calculation, 
he figures that wrestling is 10% physi¬ 
cal, 10% technical and 80% mental. 
“There are just too many crummy ath¬ 
letes who win national titles,” he says. 
“That means they have to have a heart 
eight miles wide. Even if I’m getting beat 
20-2, I’m still going to give you every 
bit of my heart.” 

Of course, Lieberman isn’t going to 
be getting beaten 20-2 by anyone these 
days, nor by any two men. But as re¬ 
cently as April 1978, he was thrashed by, 
among others, Olympic silver- and gold- 
medal-winner John Peterson. “John 
hasn’t just beaten me,” says Lieberman, 
“He’s humiliated me.” Yet losses—and 
coping with them—are another corner¬ 
stone in the sturdy foundation of suc¬ 
cess that Lieberman has built. “If you 
let losses beat you,” he says, “you’re beat¬ 
ing yourself. I think it’s important that 
people know you fail. It shows you’re 
human. When you hide your losses, it 
makes you afraid to lose. Frankly, my 
goal is to lose 1,000 times, because I know 
that in order to lose that much, I’m go¬ 
ing to have to wrestle anytime, anywhere, 
against anybody. And if I do that. I’m ei¬ 
ther going to become pretty doggone 
tough or I should quit.” 

Lieberman grew up in a household 
where the four kids had a lot of choices, 
but quitting was not one of them. Broth¬ 
er Mike, himself an NCAA champion for 
Lehigh at 177 pounds in 1975, says, “The 
thing Mark understands best is you don’t 
quit. It’s a word I don’t think I ever heard 
in our house. It didn’t sit at all well with 
Dad.” Indeed, George Lieberman, chair¬ 
man of the board of the Lieberman-Har- 
rison, Inc. advertising agency of Allen¬ 
town, Pa. and New York City, says, “I 
always insisted that the kids give any¬ 
thing a real hard look before they start¬ 
ed, because once they did, they knew that 


it had to be completed in some reason¬ 
able fashion.” A conversation with 
George leaves no mystery as to where 
Mark got his steel. 

Relaxing with a beer in front of the 
fire in his Allentown home, George Lie¬ 
berman muses about “trying to be sup¬ 
portive but not overanxious, overpro¬ 
moting parents. We never said to either 
of the boys, 'You ought to be a na¬ 
tional champion.’ ” Says Mark. “You 
can’t love something because you’re 
told to.” 

Somewhat surprisingly, two factors 
that often harm promising athletes—af¬ 
fluence and an older, highly successful 
sibling—converged on Mark to make 
him better. 

“It’s not poverty or affluence that’s im¬ 
portant,” says Mark’s mother Jean, “it’s 
the teaching of values. I raised the chil¬ 
dren on Kipling’s If — the Lord’s Prayer 
and St. Francis of Assisi.” Mike and Mark 
are still learning values. Example: there 
are about a hundred wrestling trophies 
in the Lieberman basement. George sug¬ 
gested, and the boys readily agreed, that 
soon they should take off the metal in¬ 
scription plates from all but the most sig¬ 
nificant awards and give those trophies 
to the local YMCA to be used again. "It’ll 
save the Y hundreds of dollars,” says 
George. 

Leeman, for one, thinks that a favored 
family background is a plus. “It’s not the 
money,” he says, “it’s the stability that a 
family like the Liebermans creates. Wres¬ 
tling is a great test of character and in¬ 
tegrity, and I think the best wrestlers 
come from families where parents have 
taught boys to believe in themselves. 
Money can’t force kids to wrestle. And 
it only appeals to those few who can live 
with the idea that ‘it’s one-on-one, and 
there’s no salvation except me.’ ” Says 
Mark, “My parents always encouraged 
me to take as big a bite as I wanted.” In¬ 
deed, when he was in 10th grade and an¬ 
nounced he wanted to be an Olympic 
champion, nobody laughed. His father 
simply responded, “Fine. It’ll take a lot 
of hard work.” 

Showing an affinity for hard work, 
Mark was a prize prospect coming out 
of prep school. He could have gone to a 
number of colleges on a full ride. None¬ 
theless, he elected Lehigh, where stu¬ 
dents get financial aid based only on 
need. Mark got nothing, as did Mike be¬ 
fore him. However, the school annually 


awards 10 Presidential Scholarships 
worth $ 1,000 each to its best and bright¬ 
est; Mark, who clearly falls among the 
best—his average is a modest 2.8—has 
one of them. It still means his father has 
been given the chance to spend about 
$6,000 a year for Mark’s education, 
which could have been free elsewhere. 
“I think he’ll earn this investment back 
very quickly when he gets out of school,” 
says George. 

But an even bigger hurdle for Mark 
was Mike, who is three years his senior. 
Mike had all the ability one could hope 
for. In fact, eyes glaze over when experts 
consider what sort of wrestler would 
emerge from a melding of Mark’s tenac¬ 
ity and Mike’s ability. “Oh, my!” says 
Leeman. Even Mike concedes, “Mark has 
dedicated more of himself than I did.” 

Growing up in the Lieberman house 
was one continuous wrestling match that 
was interrupted only for meals. “I’m go¬ 
ing to beat you,” Mark would say. And 
Mike would sniff, “That’s the day I’ll quit 
wrestling.” Mike, who is now a salesman 
in Bethlehem Steel’s Chicago office, re¬ 
calls tearing his brother apart. “But now 
I really don’t like wrestling him. He’s a lit¬ 
tle mean.” Once the boys knocked down 
a motel-room wall while vacationing in 
California. “It wasn’t a very strong wall,” 
says Jean. 

Again it falls to Leeman to explain why 
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Mike turned out to be an asset in Mark’s 
development. “The second son tags along 
and strives to keep up, which is impor¬ 
tant, because if he doesn’t strive, he 
doesn’t get to go. And he can grow up 
with the attitude, ‘I’m going to show 
them. I’m going to do everything he did, 
only a little better.’ ” With that, Leeman 
runs his finger down a list of Lehigh’s 15 
NCAA champs, finding eight that are 
second sons. Mark gives full credit to his 
brother, and it’s with reluctance that he 
talks of that day when, inevitably, he beat 
Mike. First there was Mark’s 5-3 victory 
in the 1976 Olympic regional trials. Then 
the two were paired in the national tri¬ 
als; Mark won by a pin. “It wasn’t much 
of an up,” says Mark. “He’s an idol, and 
you don’t like to see an idol tumble. Es¬ 
pecially you don’t like to tumble your 
own idol.” 

Neither brother made the ’76 Olym¬ 
pic team. Mark likely was just too young, 
but he thinks his brother may have failed 
“because he didn’t set his goals high 
enough. His goal was to be an NCAA 
champion, and when he did that as a ju¬ 
nior, there was nothing left.” As for 
Mark, he’ll never be guilty of shooting 
too low; he wants Olympic gold in 1980. 
The path, however, is cluttered with 
roadblocks, notably Peterson and Chris 
Campbell, who are both older and have 
considerably more international experi¬ 


ence. “I’m not one for setting realistic 
goals,” Lieberman concedes. “If you 
reach them, they’re not high enough.” 
But while getting to Moscow will be dif¬ 
ficult in the traditionally strong 180.5- 
pound class, the Soviets—among oth¬ 
ers—know who Mark Lieberman is. As 
one U.S.S.R. coach told George after an 
international competition, “We don’t 
know what to do with your son—but we 
will find out.” 

This may be whistling in the dark, un¬ 
less Lieberman’s injury jinx strikes again. 
As a freshman, he tore cartilage in his 
right knee and later stretched ligaments 
in his left knee. As a sophomore, he in¬ 
jured his right arm severely enough that 
surgery was required; 10 days after the 
cast was off his arm, he tore a ligament 
in his right knee. Last summer he tore 
cartilage in his right knee, and this win¬ 
ter he has been fighting a stubborn virus. 
Lieberman shrugs it all off, saying, “Your 
body pays for living. It’s not built for 
abuse, and we abuse it every day. We 
live a risky life. If you’re going to play, 
you’re going to play injured. The main 
thing is that you can’t let it dim your com¬ 
petitive instinct.” 

Nothing dims Lieberman’s competi¬ 
tive instinct. “Competition is that thing 
that makes you better,” he says. “I go 
out not to win, but to wrestle a little bet¬ 
ter than I ever have.” When he races 


onto the mat, he immediately establishes 
the ground rules. It’s as if he is saying to 
his opponent, “I’ll take the center of the 
mat. You may have the leftovers, if there 
are any.” Then, quite often, the oppo¬ 
nent will score a few points and get to 
thinking that, by golly, he can wrestle 
with this star of Bethlehem. Then— 
bam !—a patented Lieberman duck and 
power trip, and— whoops !—the match 
is over. 

Lieberman sees wrestling as being so 
fast there is no time to think. “You can 
never plan what to do,” he says. “It’s 
like hunting deer. You can’t count on 
the deer you saw yesterday being there 
today. You have to be ready to shoot 
whatever is there. Today’s single leg may 
be tomorrow’s fireman’s carry. If you 
have to think what you’re doing, you’re 
too slow.” 

There are those who see a kind of un¬ 
appealing cockiness in Lieberman. Even 
his father admits, “Mark can be abra¬ 
sive, because he drives himself tremen¬ 
dously, and he expects everyone else to 
do the same.” 

Lieberman walks into Helen’s, goes di¬ 
rectly to the refrigerator for a piece of 
cheese and then to the cooler for orange 
juice—just like home. He banters with 
Helen and chats about himself and wres¬ 
tling. “The most terrible thing for me 
would be if wrestling were to be the high¬ 
light of my life,” he says. “The glory of 
the moment is the worst thing to get 
wrapped up in. Thousands of people will 
cheer you, but as soon as you think you’re 
a god, you’ll fall flat on your face. But 
what greater gift could I have received 
from wrestling than to enlarge my view of 
the world? Plus, it has taught me you just 
have to have that little extra something 
that makes you come up over the edge.” 

Lieberman then muses about how his 
epitaph should read. He settles for 
brevity: mark lieberman. he tried. And 
could it be this quality that leads some 
people to think he’s too perfect? “Yeah, 
it could.” 

But there’s obviously nothing wrong 
with perfection. “Mark’s a wholesome, 
clean-cut kid who is a bona fide student,” 
says Turner. “Is this important? You’ve 
got to be a gentleman, have some class. 
He’s real people. Apple-pie stuff. Some 
day he’s going to be a real good guy to 
know.” For that matter, he’s not a bad 
guy to run into these days—if you don’t 
have to wrestle him. end 


Lieberman, who calls himself a mere brawler, has come out on top in 42 straight college bouts. 
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Even those with two legs, the author says, telling how he and friends dispensed 
with their inept beagles and, in full cry, ran down the rabbits themselves 

by RON RAU 


I ’ve seen only three good rabbit dogs in 
my life—and I roomed with two of 
them one semester at Central Michigan 
University. Gary Huard, now a physical 
education teacher, was one. Dave Cope, 
now a state trooper, was the other. The 
third? Ahem, myself. 

Oh, I’ve hunted with real beagles, the 
traditional rabbit dog. Mostly, I’ve hunt¬ 
ed for real beagles when it came time to 
go home, hunted them down when they 


had taken off cross-country after deer. 
We started one such hunt on a Saturday 
morning and ended it just before dusk 
Sunday. We finally guessed where the 
deer, a tired doe and her twin fawns, 
would cross, and after they passed by we 
tackled the beagles three minutes later. 

We actually tackled the little devils. I 
remember grappling with one in the 
snow, finally pinning him underneath 
my body, and then having him look at 


me with that docile, doleful beagle look 
as if to say. after an absence of a day 
and a half, “Oh, were you calling us?” 

Cope, Huard and I could be counted 
on never to run deer, unless that was what 
we were hunting. We were superior to 
beagles in other ways, too, besides being 
housebroken. Given proper snow condi¬ 
tions, we could stay on a single fresh rab¬ 
bit track through a 'maze of other bunny 
tracks, even those made within the hour. 
Which is more than I can say for the bea¬ 
gles I’ve hunted with. Given an area of 
confusing rabbit trails, the simpleminded 
beagle will take the most convenient. 

Our real strength lay in our intellec¬ 
tual superiority. We knew the strategy 
of a flushed cottontail rabbit. Every rab¬ 
bit hunter knows it. They circle. It’s that 
simple. But nowhere is there a beagle or 
basset hound that understands this very 
basic game plan. Nowhere. While hunt¬ 
ing with these simpletons, I’ve often 
thought that if only I could have three 
words with one, if somehow a three-sec- 
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ond-long communication channel could 
be opened—man talks to dog for three 
words—I could create Super Beagle. 

What I’d do is grab him by the scruff 
of the neck, bring an ear up to my mouth, 
look him in the eyes, and in a tough, gang¬ 
land voice say, “They always circle.” 
Then, like Bogart. I’d push him away and 
nod once, grimly. 

If beagles could understand this one 
simple fact, perhaps, just perhaps, they 
could be something more than a nuisance 
on a rabbit hunt. I still have my doubts, 
because even if you could make a beagle 
understand that a rabbit always comes 
back to where he was jumped and that 
is the reason you’re waiting there with a 
shotgun, the question remains: Would a 
beagle care? 

It’s been my observation that most 
beagles hunt only for themselves; after 
you let them out of the car they are on 
holiday in the woods. They would rath¬ 
er not have you there at all, shouting and 
cursing and otherwise spoiling a romp 


in the bunny patch. 1 doubt very much 
if there lives a beagle that cares about 
staying with a single rabbit until it com¬ 
pletes the circle. 

But we cared. Cope, Huard and I. It 
was a matter of pride to run a rabbit 
back to the hunters. It was shameful hav¬ 
ing to return to the stand after losing the 
track. You lied about it. “He holed up,” 
you’d say. Never admit to having lost 
the track from among a bunch of others. 

Objectively, I would have to say that, 
of the three of us, Huard and I were the 
best beagles. Perhaps “best” is not the 
right word. Nobody could bring a rabbit 
around faster than Cope, which has to 
be the measure of a good rabbit dog. But 
Cope wasn’t beaglelike. That’s why 
Huard and 1 were better beagles. We 
were traditionalists. Cope was an animal. 

When there was a fresh snow, we’d 
go out on a Saturday morning and stomp 
the brush until we got a rabbit going. 
We'd know this by the freshness and hur¬ 
riedness of the track. By the hurriedness. 
mind you. That’s how good we were. 
(Seasoned rabbit trackers will know what 
I mean.) 

Then we’d backtrack until we came 
to where the rabbit had jumped. Rarely, 
unless startled, do they move during the 
day. (Beagles don’t even know this.) At 
the end of the backtrack, we’d find a bare 
spot under a bush, or by a stump, or in 
some cattails, the snow melted down 
from the warmth of rabbit heat. 

By Thursday or Friday we had already 
decided who would be first dog. A lost 
bet, a dishwashing chore trade, a loan of 
money, the arrangement of a double date. 
Everyone wanted to be the dog. We 
schemed and blackmailed each other all 
week long for the honor of being first 
beagle on Saturday morning. 

One person would take the stand 
where the rabbit had jumped, the other 
person a likely stand nearby, and the dog 
would take the fresh track. 

Huard was an agile, speedy beagle who 
moved rapidly through the woods and 
could be counted on to voice constantly 
so that you knew where he and the rab¬ 
bit were. With Huard running a rabbit, 
you could pretty much follow the chase 
as the sound of his voice became farther 


or nearer. And I must admit that he could 
bring a rabbit around every bit as quick¬ 
ly as I could. He had but one major flaw. 

His voice. 

No pitch. No tone. No variance. No 
feeling, for Pete’s sake. He was a mono¬ 
toned, soprano beagle. 

I tried to coach him. I tried to tell 
him how right at first you had to bay ex¬ 
citedly—a fresh track had been discov¬ 
ered—maybe five or six excited yelps, but 
full-toned, and then a steady modulated 
series while the chase was going straight 
and true. And if you lost the rabbit mo¬ 
mentarily, some of those short, frustrated 
yips and then full-toned again after you 
unraveled the trail. But most important, 
and the prettiest sound to hound-men. 
when you actually see the rabbit bounc¬ 
ing ahead of you through the woods, you 
had to sound like it. The tallyho voice. 
That’s when you really made music. 
That’s when the hound-man nods his 
head and forgives the tons of dog food. 

But no, Huard would go through the 
woods with that pretty but unvarying 
voice: 

Ruuuuuuuu—ruuuuuuuu— 
ruuuuuuuuuuuuup. 

Or if he was feeling really creative: 

Aruuuuuuuu—aruuuuuuuuu— 
aruuuuuuuuuuuuup. 

I tried to help him. 

I hope nobody thinks I’m bragging. 
But when I got off on a rabbit, I had 
feeling. I had pitch. I had modulation. I 
had it all. 

(Had? Did I say had ? It’s still there. 
Rabbit running is a skill that, once ac¬ 
quired, you never lose. Give me a fresh 
snow and a chunk of farmland woodlot 
and I’ll still, if you’ll excuse the pun, run 
circles around any beagle.) 

The track of a flushed rabbit is, at first, 
hurried, blurred and indistinct in the 
snow, like a photograph of a pitcher’s 
fastball. Like a fastball, the track is a bee¬ 
line across the myriad, meandering tracks 
left by foraging bunnies the night before. 
Even a beagle can follow such an ob¬ 
vious trail. It’s a period of anxiety and ex¬ 
citement; the track is fresh, the day is 
new, the hunt has begun. I celebrate it 
with a medley of high-pitched baying: 

Allpppppp—alllpp—aaalllllllllp! 

continued 
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WE'D LIKE TO 
ANY CONFUSION 
INSURANCE COSTS. 



I n these days of the educated consumer, people want accurate cost 
information. That’s why the Life Insurance Solicitation Model Regulation 
was developed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. It 
provides a relatively easy way to compare the prices of similar policies. 

We endorse this comparison shopping method and cost disclosure 
requirement, because it shows you premiums, dividends, and cash values, 
together with important information about other benefits. It features cost 
indexes which figure premiums, dividends, and cash values into the price of a 
policy, and also reflect the time value of money—namely that a dollar today is 
worth more to you than a dollar paid to you twenty years from now. The 
confusing work is done for you. You simply compare the cost indexes of 
similar policies. 

Twenty-two states already require the customer be given cost information. 
And you’ll find that many of our companies are offering this information 
right now through their agents, wherever they do business. And whether or 
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not the state in which you live requires them to. 

We believe this Model Regulation offers the best available system for 
comparing the costs of similar policies. 

To explain the method more fully and to help you to get the best value in 
life insurance, we’ve put together a booklet, "Comparing Life Insurance 
Costs.” You can have one free if you’ll write the American Council of Life 
Insurance, Dept. G, 1850 K Street, NW, Washington, DC 20006. 

We’re working to make life better. y||£ LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANIES IN AMERICA 

Represented by the American Council of Life Insurance. 








BEAGLES continued 


Aruuuuuu—arrruuuuuuuuu— 
arrruuuuuuuuuuuuuup! 

After the initial straight-line burst, the 
rabbit gets down to the serious business 
of staying just ahead of the dog. During 
this stage of the chase he runs the fa¬ 
miliar trails, side-dodging occasionally to 
another runway. He will sit dead still for 
minutes at a time and listen, his ears 
working like miniature radar screens. He 
may even backtrack and hop off into an¬ 
other well-used trail or maybe make an¬ 
other beeline if the dog is pushing too 
hard. But. invariably, he will have be¬ 
gun the tactic that will be his undoing. 
He has begun to circle. This is the strict¬ 
ly business portion of the chase. The dog 
must push the rabbit hard enough so as 
to prevent a confusing array of fresh 
trackings, and the dog must also keep the 
hunters informed of the whereabouts of 
the chase. This calls for a steady, mono¬ 
tone bay; a reassuring sound so that the 
hunters know the chase is going well: 

Owwwwww—owwwwwwww— 
ooooowwwwwwwwwwwww. 

And: 

Barrooooooo—barrrooooooooo— 
barrrrooooooooooool. 

It is during this stage of the hunt that 
the real beagle, invariably hyperactive, 
breaks down. He cannot stay on the sin¬ 
gle track. He may lose it on a backtrack 
or he may jump an entirely new rabbit 
and thus begin another circle that will 
take him away from the hunters, and then 
jump another and another. Or, God for¬ 


bid, he may cross a fresh deer track, 
whereupon the hunt becomes not one of 
woodlots, but of fence lines, open fields, 
dirt roads and various counties. 

Thus you pride yourself on jumping a 
single rabbit and staying with it. You 
pride yourself on the thought that some¬ 
where ahead is a bunny that, having 
never been pushed so fast, is looking over 
its shoulder and wondering, like Butch 
Cassidy and the Sundance Kid, “Who is 
that dog?” 

Occasionally, you actually see the rab¬ 
bit scampering before you in the brush. 
For the dog, this is the emotional high¬ 
light of the chase. The bunny hunt tal- 
lyho. It evokes a full symphonic outburst, 
hastily orchestrated in a wild rush of feel¬ 
ing and adrenaline. As in any great mu¬ 
sical composition, there is no way to 
communicate this delight via the written 
word. It would be presumptuous of me 
to even try. 

Suffice it to say that once, after such 
an outburst, I returned to the stand to 
find that another hunter had happened 
along and stood listening with my com¬ 
panions just as I had sighted the rabbit. 
Before leaving, he commented that their 
beagle had “one damn fine voice.” 

Alas, it was not the monotoned Huard 
with whom I was hunting that day. Per¬ 
haps, had he been there to witness the 
highest, unbiased compliment any of us 
had ever received, he would have listened 
to me. I mean really listened. As far as I 
know, he still goes through the woods 
sounding his single note. 

And what of Cope? 
Dave Cope, probably the 
surest and most efficient 
of all two-legged beagles? 
How can I claim to be a 
beagle superior to him? 

Easily. Time and again. 
Cope disqualified himself 
from competition with to¬ 
tally unbeaglelike conduct. 

For one thing, he shot 
at the rabbits as he chased 
them. This alone disqual¬ 
ifies him. Then there was 
his voice. He refused to get 
into beagle baying. He, 
too, trailed in a monotone. 
Whereas Huard at least 
sounded like a beagle, if an 
uninspired one. Cope go¬ 



ing through the woods put you in mind 
of a Saint Bernard chasing a black bear: 

Grooowlf— 
grooowllllf— 
groooowllllffffffffff. 

While hunting with Cope, I always 
feared that another hunter would ap¬ 
pear and ask what was wrong with my 
rabbit dog. Laryngitis, I was prepared to 
say. 

Not only was his voice alarming, but 
what was also more fearful was the sound 
of brush and trees snapping. Huard and 
I finessed the rabbit during the chase. 
We would guess where it was going and 
avoid the thickest cover, intercepting the 
track where it came out. Not Cope. His 
only beaglelike trait was that he must see 
(or smell) every track the rabbit pro¬ 
duced. This took him through the thick¬ 
est cover. And nothing stopped him. As 
I waited on a stand for Cope to bring 
the rabbit around, listening to the 
groooowlf and cracking of brush, 1 won¬ 
dered what the rabbit must be thinking. 
I’m sure it was terrorized. It must have 
been like having one of those tree-eating 
machines chasing after you, bellowing 
groooowlf. 

Cope invariably committed the ulti¬ 
mate un-beaglelike faux pas. 

There is a certain pride, primitive 
pride, that grows in any dog as the chase 
nears the finish. You recognize the trees 
and brush where the rabbit was flushed. 
The hunters are just ahead. The circle 
has nearly closed. For this moment, you 
save the sweetest music—something 
new, something innovative, something 
sad. Yes, a musical eulogy. Soon you will 
hear the shotguns and the chase will be 
over. It is a bittersweet moment that calls 
for bittersweet baying. At these moments 
even Huard would sometimes stray from 
his monotone. 

But Cope? Oh no. You would hear a 
couple or three groooowlfs and the brush 
snapping closer and closer. You know the 
rabbit is coming. You hope for the bay¬ 
ing to tell you the dog knows it, too. It is 
important. It is ritual. The rabbit deserves 
this last sweet song. 

“Damn it Rau, here he comes!” was 
beagle Cope’s swan song. 

I have this desire. Some day, some 
way, I would love to hear myself baying 
in the distance. And have another hun¬ 
ter happen by and listen with me. eno 
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1979'Buick'Regal. 

Hie difference between a car you lihe 
and a car you love. 


Jlfter all,life is to enjoy. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALT SPITZMILLER 





Spring training is not all suntans and wind sprints. 
During the rites that begin in earnest this week, players 
will work not only on conditioning but also on their skills. 
They will take refresher courses in the basic arts of 
hitting, pitching and fielding, and under the tutelage 


of coaches and special instructors—one of whom will 
be Sandy Koufax, who is coming out of seclusion 
to polish Dodger pitchers—they will brush up on 
the game's nuances, those little plays without 
which the majors wouldn't be big league at all. 



Shoeless Joe presumably 
would have loved this Pi¬ 
rate drill. With a coach pos¬ 
ing as a second baseman, 
players in old uniforms— 
so what if they get tom— 
and no spikes practice 
busting up double plays. 
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Spring showers used to mean a day 
off. No more, now that there are in¬ 
door hitting facilities such as the ones 
the Cardinals use. Inside, a pitcher can 
throw his worst delivery to the best of 
his team’s batters and still be abso¬ 
lutely sure that it won’t be hit out. 


When Joe Torre, the manager of the 
Mets, noticed a few of his shortstops 
and second basemen flopping when it 
came to flipping the ball while working 
on 4-6-3 double plays last spring, he 
described the perfect throw for them: 
“It's a short, firm toss. Use touch.” 
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A Philadelphia first baseman indulges 
in a preseason luxury—waiting for the 
pitcher to settle in at the bag before 
making the toss—during a drill on 3-1 
ground outs. Such leisureliness is 
permissible only in springtime, when no 
runner is sprinting toward the base. 
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Spring training is a screening process 
in more ways than one. As the manag¬ 
er tries to separate the phenoms from 
the phonies, wire mesh is everywhere, 
separating batting-practice pitchers— 
human and mechanical—and fielders 
from the sharp sting of line drives. 



Catchers also undergo a screening, 
and it often can be painful. When the 
coach pulls the trigger of this com¬ 
pressed air-powered baseball mortar, 
it will, if properly aimed, lob fouls back 
to within inches of the screen protect¬ 
ing the home plate box seats. Ouch! 
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T o the public, spring training is as im¬ 
mutable as a Norman Rockwell cov¬ 
er: swaying palm trees; players leaning 
over the grandstand fence, chatting with 
elderly spectators; groups of pitchers jog¬ 
ging on the outfield warning track; pep¬ 
per games. 

To players, spring training is more 
complex and specialized. There are, for 
example, the arcane devices used in 
March and rarely, if ever, after: bazooka 
guns for pop-ups; fully enclosed wire- 
mesh batting cages; sand pits for sliding; 
pitching machines. The players also 
spend hours working on the game’s in¬ 
tricacies, which they will practice only 
briefly, if at all, come April. In fact, some 
of these plays or their variations rarely 
occur during the season. But when they 
do, the players must instantaneously re¬ 
call the lessons of spring and react in¬ 
stinctively. Bunting, now down the first- 
base line, now toward third, is the subject 
of lengthy drills. So are pickoffs, double¬ 
play tosses, relays, cutoffs and calling for 
pop-ups (always either “I got it" or “Lo 
tengo”). 

An onlooker might well wonder why 
some of the drills are conducted at all. 
How often does one see a pickoff play at 
third? All the time in spring training. And 
one wonders why some drills aren’t un¬ 
dertaken more frequently. The play that 
most often seems to be messed up in 
games is the rundown. There are invari¬ 
ably too many fielders involved, too many 
throws and too many mistakes. “When 
it gets practiced in the spring, you see all 


Even though the flat truth is that live 
pitching is without equal when it comes 
to helping a hitter sharpen his eye and 
quicken his stroke after a winter of in¬ 
activity, this simple device frequently 
suits a batsman to a T, especially if he 
is only aiming to level out his swing. 


kinds of instructors,” says one veteran. 
“There’s mass confusion. They should 
simplify it.” 

By contrast, a tricky spring-training 
drill that’s generally well executed in the 
summer is that tantalizing race to the 
bag—grounder to first, pitcher covering. 
This is as it should be, because that play 
is the very symbol of spring training. 

“It’s a gathering time, like a class re¬ 
union,” says Jim Kaat of the Phillies, one 
of baseball’s best-fielding pitchers. “All 
of a sudden you’re in the home room, 
with 19 or 20 pitchers standing around 
talking about what happened during the 
winter.” It’s also a doubly useful drill, 
as the Cardinals’ Keith Hernandez, the 
National League’s Gold Glove first base- 
man in 1978, observes. “It satisfies ev¬ 
eryone. The pitchers get their running 
and fielding, and the first basemen get 
their grounders.” 

The drill takes longer than any other 
because of the number of players in¬ 
volved. All the pitchers—veterans, rook¬ 
ies. minor-leaguers up for a quick look— 
participate, along with three or four first 
basemen. A weathered coach bats out the 
grounders that set the play in motion. 

“It’s a more difficult drill for the pitch¬ 
er than for us first basemen,” says Chris 
Chambliss of the Yankees, “because 
none of them run it as often as each of 
us does. They’re not as accustomed to 
the play. Besides, during a game they’re 
thinking of getting the batter out, and 
I’m thinking of playing defense.” 

Games can turn on how fast a pitcher 
reacts. “I've learned to break for first on 
any ball hit to the right side of the in¬ 
field,” says Kaat. “When a hitter beats a 
pitcher, nine times out of 10 it’s because 
the pitcher didn’t get a jump.” Kaat heads 
for a spot 10 to 15 feet down the line 
from the base. Then he turns sharply left 
and races parallel to the line, toward the 
base. If all goes well, he catches the first 
baseman’s toss a couple of steps ahead 
of the base. Then he looks for first and 


touches it with his right foot to avoid col¬ 
liding with the runner. “If you practice 
it enough.” says Kaat, “you’ll get your 
footwork down like a hurdler.” 

Of course, the play is not as simple as 
the neat 3-1 on your scorecard. For one 
thing, the throw doesn’t always go from 
first baseman to pitcher. A bunt or a slow¬ 
ly topped grounder can be fielded by ei¬ 
ther player. If both go for the ball, the 
second baseman should cover first. But 
for some reason, he rarely participates 
in the spring-training drill. 

Hernandez feels that first basemen 
make more mistakes on the play than 
pitchers. “Usually it’s the throw—ahead, 
behind, low or high,” he says. A good 
fielding pitcher, such as Phil Niekro of 
the Braves, never anticipates an accurate 
throw. “I look for the bad ones, because 
I know I can handle the good ones,” he 
says. Niekro also doesn’t panic about tag¬ 
ging first. Pitchers usually err when they 
look for the base before they have the 
ball. 

The play looks simple enough when 
the ball is hit sharply and directly at the 
first baseman, who then flips an under¬ 
hand throw, chest-high, to the pitcher a 
couple of steps before he reaches the bag. 
Things start getting complicated, both in 
practice and in games, when the ball is 
hit any distance to the first baseman’s 
right. An underhand toss won’t get the 
job done in such instances; the throw 
must then be sidearm or overhand. This 
situation is one of the few in which a 
righthanded first baseman has an advan¬ 
tage over a lefthander. True, the right¬ 
hander must backhand the grounder, but 
after that all he has to do is straighten 
up and throw. The lefthander must field 
the ball and turn clockwise, back to the 
plate, before making his toss. “You’re 
deep in the hole and you’re probably off- 
balance,” says Hernandez. “The pitcher’s 
going full speed and you have to lead 
him just right.” 

To a perfectionist the solution seems 
simple—take the drill north. “Why not?” 
asks Niekro. “Most teams run the drill 
only as punishment, but it should be part 
of the season. It’s one of the fundamen¬ 
tals of baseball.” —Jim Kaplan 
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COLJLBGE BASKETBALL 


by Nancy Williamson 



“When I was first offered the job. I 
thought, ‘Can I teach girls?’ " says the 
first ex-NBA player hired to direct a 
women’s program. “But then I put my 
ego away and decided it was a challenge. 


not a demotion. Believe me, and this is 
coming from a male chauvinist, women’s 
basketball is where it’s at. Watching a 
girl score a basket on a fast break is as ex¬ 
citing as seeing a flying dunk by one of 
the guys I used to play with. I love coach¬ 
ing my girls. It’s ginger.” 

At first, things weren’t so snappy for 
Carter. In one of his early games, a play¬ 
er fouled out, and Carter thought he saw 
tears. “Is she crying?” he asked one of 
her teammates. “Yes,” she replied, 
“didn’t you cry when you fouled out?” 
But now Carter has adjusted and is hap- 


With Mad Dog barking orders and calling lor NBA plays, the Mount has won 19 games this season 


Carter’s little thrills 

Mad Dog used to be one of the most charged-up players in the NBA, but now Fred 
Carter gets h/s kicks as the successful coach of his alma mater's women's team 


M ad Dog may never have been an all- 
star in the NBA, but he was, as they 
say in the pros, a player. He could shoot 
the ball. He could handle it. He could 
steal it. He could also hurdle press ta¬ 
bles, throw up 30-foot rainbows and, with 
untoward regularity, get into a whole lot 
of foul trouble. And he did all these things 
while wearing a manic grin. In short, 
when Fred Carter played basketball, he 
looked and acted much like a mad dog. 

During his eight years as a guard for 
the Bullets. 76ers and Bucks, Carter 
scored 15.2 points a game, and in three 
seasons he averaged more than 20. A se¬ 
verely sprained ankle prematurely ended 
his career in 1977. “I had played sports 
all my life, but suddenly 1 was over the 
hill at the age of 32,” says Mad Dog. “It 
was like dying young.” 

Carter’s $ 150,000-a-year contract with 
Milwaukee was guaranteed through the 
1977-78 season, and his agent, Larry Flei¬ 
scher, had invested Carter’s earnings 
well. So money was no problem. But ad¬ 
justing to being on the sidelines was. And 
coaching, the traditional halfway house 
for players suffering withdrawal symp¬ 
toms, didn't immediately open up to Car¬ 
ter. After all, who wanted to hire a guy 
named Mad Dog? 

Nobody did until last April, when Car¬ 
ter’s alma mater, tiny Mount St. Mary’s 
College (enrollment 1,300) of Emmits- 
burg, Md. took him on. Now Carter gets 
in his playing during prepractice one-on- 
one sessions with his 6' 1" center. But 
once all 15 of his charges have arrived 
on the floor, he is nothing but clipboards 
and business. “Now, Becky, I want you 
to fill the lane on this one,” he said re¬ 
cently as he diagramed a play from his 
days with the 76ers. Becky? A 6' 1" cen¬ 
ter? Yes, not only is Mad Dog coaching, 
but he coaches a women’s team. 
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pily putting in 12-hour days, ‘i saw more 
of him when he was a pro,” says his wife 
Jacqui, who has gotten used to hearing 
Carter say, “Sorry, 1 won’t be home for 
dinner tonight.” 

Since mid-October, Carter’s players 
have been running windsprints, lifting 
weights and suffering through strenuous 
two-a-day workouts. “He practices them 
longer and works them harder than I do 
my team,” says the Mount’s men’s coach, 
Jim Phelan, whose 1962 team won the 
small college title. Carter’s players are 
also pushed harder than the female teams 
at nationally ranked Tennessee or UCLA, 
where one practice a day is the rule. But 
Mount St. Mary’s is moving up to the 
big time, and Carter wants the Moun¬ 
taineers to become instant winners. Last 
year, playing mostly weak sisters, the 
Mount had a 16-6 record, but this sea¬ 
son such strong basketball schools as 
Howard, St. Joseph’s (Pa.) and James 
Madison were added to the schedule. 
Nonetheless, the Mountaineers finished 
their season last week with a 19-10 rec¬ 
ord and received their first bid to the 
AIAW Division II championship tour¬ 
nament. 

Carter stresses fundamentals, but he 
strongly believes that in time a six-foot 
woman will be able to do whatever a six- 
foot man can do, including dunk. “Wom¬ 
en’s basketball is 15 years behind the 
men’s game,” he says. “Experience is the 
best teacher, and girls haven’t had 
enough playing time. Things that guys do 
by instinct, girls have to learn. But girls 
are better listeners and more coachable 
than boys. The hardest thing to teach is 
the killer instinct. For years, society has 
said, ‘Be a lady, be meek, be polite, wear 
ribbons and be pretty.' I keep telling 
them, ‘Be mean, be aggressive, have con¬ 
fidence, scream “In your face!” at your 
opponent. You be a lady after the game.’ 

“When we started practicing, I heard 
criticism that I was running my girls too 
much, that I was overworking them. 
Well, that’s condescending. We don’t 
play women’s basketball, we play b-a-s-k- 
e-t'b-a-l-1. The sport’s a frame of mind. 
The only time you’re not tired is at the 
start of the game. You have to learn to 
reach back. You can be dying of fatigue, 
but I still want crisp passes and fast 
breaks. I tell my girls, ‘When I was a pro, 
the best feeling was to look in an oppo¬ 
nent’s glazed eyes and see he was tired.’ ” 

Carter still gets a lot of kidding from 
NBA players about coaching girls. But 


anyone who thinks Carter is kidding 
hasn’t seen him work. In a recent game 
against American University, the nattily 
attired Carter paced the sidelines, bark¬ 
ing comments on how everyone was per¬ 
forming, including the refs, who quickly 
rewarded him with a technical. “Move 
up, move up, Mary Beth. Push it, push 
it!” he screamed, pounding a program 
against his leg. A botched play was greet¬ 
ed with a stomp and a sneer. During time¬ 
outs he hastily chalked plays on the floor 
and then asked, “Do you understand?” 
Five heads nodded in agreement, and in 
most cases the plays—named Philadel¬ 
phia, Baltimore, Milwaukee, etc., after 
the NBA teams that originated them— 
were well executed. Freely subbing his 
short guards, whom he calls the Munch- 
kins, Carter used a fast-break offense and 
a pressing man-to-man defense—two as¬ 
pects of the game at which he excelled— 
that eventually wore down the taller op¬ 
position. Forward Rose Stephens scored 
22 points, Center Becky Lovett, the 
Mount’s only six-footer, added 18, and 
Carter’s Mad Pups, as they are sometimes 
called, won 77-68. 

“He’s tough,” says senior Forward 
Lynne Phelan. “We’ve never run so much 
or worked so hard, but he’s not unrea¬ 
sonable and we’ve all learned so much. 
He demonstrates plays, takes us to pro 
games and is always here if anyone needs 
help. We now have a good team, and it’s 
fun to have a coach who is asked for his 
autograph.” 

Because Maryland is currently ranked 
seventh in the nation. Mount St. Mary’s 
is not even No. 1 in its state, but under 
Carter’s tutelage the Mountaineers could 
be ranked nationally next year. However, 
there are rumors that Mad Dog is going 
to coach the Mount’s men’s team or move 
on to the pros. Indeed, one of Carter’s 
former NBA coaches, Gene Shue, has of¬ 
fered him an assistant’s job at San Diego. 
Carter says, “The Mount has been great 
to me. When I came here as a student, I 
was just out of the slums of Philly and I 
needed all the help I could get. The 
Mount gave it to me and now I’ve prom¬ 
ised my girls I’ll be back to give it to 
them. I’ve come full circle, and I’ve found 
that coaching makes my heart smile. At 
times I get caught up in my own enthu¬ 
siasm. I have to say to myself, ‘Fred, be 
patient.’ But I’m building a system, and 
before I leave, my girls will master the 
gunslinger rule—have confidence, swag¬ 
ger and come out smoking.” 


THE WEEK 

(Feb. 19-25) 

by HERMAN WE/SKOPF 


MinrAQT Payback Week ” was 

lYNL/LMOl what it was labeled by 
Michigan State Coach Jud Heathcote, who 
didn’t like calling it “Revenge Week.” Earlier 
in the season the Spartans had lost road games 
to Purdue and Illinois. Last week State paid 
back Purdue 73-67 as Gregory Kelser popped 
in 29 points. Another factor was a special zone 
defense that encircled the Boilermakers' Joe 
Barry Carroll and limited him to 10 points, 12 
less than his average. Michigan State then 
bumped off Illinois 76-62. Kelser picking up 
24 points and Earvin Johnson 21 points, 11 re¬ 
bounds and 11 assists. One of Johnson's feeds 
came on a shovel pass to Kelser that sailed half 
the length of the court. 

With Ohio State and Iowa each winning 
once and losing once, Michigan State climbed 
into a three-way deadlock for the Big Ten 
lead. All of the contenders have two games 
this week, and should the Spartans remain 
tied with the Buckeyes and/or Hawkeyes, 
they will automatically get an NCAA berth 
because they have beaten both of them twice. 

Ohio State gained sole possession of first 
place on Thursday, drubbing Illinois 73-55, 
while Iowa fell a game back when it was beat¬ 
en 64-62 at Indiana. With Herb Williams 
pouring in 34 points and pulling down 13 re¬ 
bounds, the Buckeyes had little trouble with 
the Illini, who suffered their ninth loss in 13 
games since starting the season 15-0. Like 
Michigan State. Indiana did some paying 
back, Mike Woodson’s 31 points helping to 
avenge a January loss to Iowa. The Hawk- 
eyes then journeyed to Ohio State, got 31 
points from Ronnie Lester and knotted up 
the race by paying the Buckeyes back for an 
earlier defeat with an 83-68 victory. 

If there was anything that powerful Notre 
Dame needed, it was more productivity from 
Center Bill Laimbeer. Last week, Laimbeer 
produced: 14 rebounds and two blocked shots 
as the Irish beat Oklahoma City 88-60; and 
19 points and nine rebounds during a 93-70 
blowout of La Salle. In each game, the Irish 
also got 21 points from Orlando Woolridge. 

DePaul’s Music Man had the Blue Demons 
dancing in the aisles. The Music Man is Gary 
Garland, who is a cousin of Dionne War¬ 
wick and is contemplating a career of his own 
as a vocalist. It was Garland's basket with 
four seconds to go that gave the Blue Demons 
a 61-60 victory over Marquette in a battle of 
independents, both of which seem likely to re¬ 
ceive NCAA bids. The win raised DePaul's 
record to 20-4 and dropped the Warriors to 
19-5. 

Also angling for a tournament spot was 
21-5 Detroit, which rallied for a 72-69 win 
continued 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


at Loyola of Chicago. The Titans squandered 
a nine-point halftime bulge, trailed 59-54 and 
pulled the game out when Terry Duerod 
popped in eight points down the stretch. 

Central Michigan was alone at the top of 
the Mid-American Conference, one game 
ahead of Toledo. The Chippewas got there 
by beating Ohio University 80-62 and East¬ 
ern Michigan 66-65. 

Morehead State earned a berth in the Ohio 
Valley Conference’s four-team tournament by 
beating regular-season champion Eastern 
Kentucky 98-91. The Eagles, who last sea¬ 
son were 4-19 overall and 0-14 in the con¬ 
ference. brought their records to 14-12 and 
7-5 under first-year Coach Wayne Martin as 
Herbie Stamper scored 32 points. 

Another vastly improved team is Tennessee 
State, which also has a coach named Martin. 
Ed Martin joined the Tigers in 1968 and soon 
had them reeling off 20-win seasons. The past 
two years, however. State slipped to 9-16 and 
13-12. About the only thing in which Martin 
could take pride in 1978 was that he won his 
400th game in 23 seasons as a head coach. 
But he was distressed by the Tigers’ average 
of 22 turnovers. So Martin scoured junior col¬ 
leges for ballhandling guards and found just 
what he needed in Kenneth Offutt of Colum¬ 
bia State JC in Tennessee and Craig Geter of 
Dekalb JC in Georgia. Offutt and Geter have 
helped State cut its turnovers in half this sea¬ 
son. With 6' 6" Forward Monti Davis lead¬ 
ing the nation in rebounding with a 16.1 av¬ 
erage. Geter picking up 117 assists and 
everyone in the starting five scoring in dou¬ 
ble figures, the Tigers have turned things 
around. Last week they whipped Tennessee- 
Chattanooga 81-64 and, despite Davis’ 21 
points and 18 rebounds, lost to Alabama State 
84-81. All of which left State 20-6. 

While LSU clinched first place in the SEC 
(page 12). Vanderbilt collapsed. The Com¬ 
modores lost their second and third games in 
a row, 83-78 at Tennessee and 96-70 at Ken¬ 
tucky. and fell from second place to third. 

1.NOTRE DAME (21-3) 

2.LSU (22-4) 3.MICHIGAN STATE (20-5) 

l\/lin\A/CQT At var ' ous ti mes this 

IVIIUVVLO I season Duke. Notre 
Dame and Michigan State lost the No. 1 rank¬ 
ing in the wire service polls because of on-the- 
court setbacks. Last week Indiana State fell 
from first to second in the AP voting—UCLA 
took over the No. 1 spot—even though it re¬ 
mained unbeaten. All of which prompted Syc¬ 
amore Coach Bill Hodges to comment, ’‘Some 
people say that although we beat Purdue, we 
don't consistently play the caliber of com¬ 
petition that Purdue, Indiana and Notre 
Dame do. But Indiana and Notre Dame don’t 
want to play us. It might prove something. - ’ 
Hodges could only hope his players proved 
something when they survived the final week 
of the regular season without a loss, while 


UCLA split two games. Larry Bird had 27 
points as the Sycamores won 76-68 at Drake 
and 49 points, a career high, and 19 rebounds 
as they crushed Wichita State 109-84. 

Alcorn State also stayed undefeated, run¬ 
ning its record to 27-0 while winning the 
Southwestern AC tournament. The Braves 
came out on top by beating Mississippi Val¬ 
ley State 88-76 and Southern 108-89. 

Texas and Arkansas finished the regular 
season tied for first in the Southwest Con¬ 
ference. The Longhorns ended up there after 
being upset 81-66 at Southern Methodist. 
Brad Branson of the Mustangs scored 20 
points. The Razorbacks got there by winning 
66-65 at Texas Tech, where they shot 79.4%, 
the second-best single-game percentage in 
NCAA history. But it took a last-second field 
goal by Arkansas' Sidney Moncrief, who had 
25 points, to pull out the victory. 

The Big Eight scramble came down to Kan¬ 
sas State vs. Oklahoma at Norman. Earlier. 
State had blown a 10-point lead, missed six 
of its last seven shots and lost 67-63 to Mis¬ 
souri, and Oklahoma was a 66-65 loser at 
Iowa State. That left the Sooners a game 
ahead of the Wildcats. Oklahoma had only 
10 points after 14:38 of its game with K-State. 
but took charge from there on to win the game 
65-52 and the conference championship. 

Lamar moved 1 Vi games in front of South¬ 
western Louisiana in the Southland Confer¬ 
ence. The Cardinals wiped out McNeese State 
103-83 and Texas-Arlington 102-92. 

1 .INDIANA STATE (26-0) 

2.ARKANSAS (21-4) 3.TEXAS (20-6) 

P A QT Everything was set for an excit- 
LnO I ing showdown last Saturday be¬ 
tween North Carolina and Duke for the reg¬ 
ular-season ACC championship. Earlier in 
the week, the Tar Heels whacked North Car¬ 
olina State 71-56, while the Blue Devils were 
caught off guard by Clemson and lost 70-49. 
Carolina used its four-corner offense as well 
as its 3C attack to take care of State. “The 
3C is primarily our passing game spread out,” 
explained Tar Heel Guard Dave Colescott. 
“A lot of teams are ready for our four cor¬ 
ners, so we’ve got to have something to fall 
back on.” When the Wolfpack sliced an 11- 
point Carolina lead to four, the Tar Heels fell 
back on the 3C and took off on a 17-6 spurt. 
Clemson Coach Bill Foster had an innova¬ 
tive tactic of his own—a halfcourt spread of¬ 
fense he calls the Tiger Pause—and he stuck 
with it all the way against Duke. The Pause 
pulled the Blue Devils out of their customary 
zone defense and forced them to double- and 
triple-team the ball. That opened lanes to the 
hoop, which resulted in the Tigers scoring 18 
of their 23 field goals on layups and dunks. 
The loss dropped Duke one game behind 
North Carolina. 

Thus, on Saturday night in Durham, a vic¬ 
tory for Carolina would wrap up the ACC 


race and a first-round bye in this week’s con¬ 
ference tournament. Duke quickly took a 2-0 
lead. North Carolina came downcourt—and 
stopped. After 15:53 had elapsed. Rich Yo- 
nakor put an end to the all-out stall by at¬ 
tempting Carolina’s first shot. It was an air 
ball. For the Tar Heels, who tried only one 
other shot before halftime, a desperation 
heave at the buzzer, the first half was a total 
zero. They not only failed to score—Duke 
led 7-0—but they also didn’t hit the rim or 
glass with either of their shots. In the second 
half, Carolina Coach Dean Smith decided to 
let his team play its usual game, but the Tar 
Heels never got closer than six points. Duke 
won 47-40 as Jim Spanarkel penetrated for a 
passel of second-half layups: he hit on eight 
of nine shots for the night and finished with 
17 points. Tied for first, the teams drew lots 
Sunday for the tournament bye. Although 
Smith couldn’t use his four-comers, 3C or 
stall, he lucked out and won the draw. 

A little taunting and a lot of defense 
enabled Temple to boost its record to 22-3. 
Before facing St. Joseph's, the Owls’ Bruce 
Harrold kidded teammate Walt Montford 
about not having had a 20-point game all sea¬ 
son. “PH try,” responded Montford, a 6' 6", 
230-pound center. He not only tried, but he 
also surpassed his goal. When the Hawks, who 
got 33 points from Rob Valderas, pulled to 
within 58-54, Montford broke open the game 
with a three-point play, a jumper and anoth¬ 
er three-pointer to finish with 26 points and 
13 rebounds. Temple’s 76-68 victory gave it 
a lock on first place in the East Coast Con¬ 
ference's Eastern Division. 

Three days later, when Temple had trouble 
handling hot-shooting Dayton guards Jim 
Paxson and Jack Zimmerman. Coach Don 
Casey ordered a 1-3-1 trapping zone that he 
calls “kind of our secret weapon." It is a secret 
no more because the Owls used it to hold the 
Flyers without a point on 13 straight trips 
down the floor. During that span. Temple 
overcame a 36-25 halftime deficit and went 
on to win 66-63. Ricky Reed picked up eight 
of his 11 assists after the intermission, giving 
him 187 for the season to break by two the 
school record set in 1956-57 by Guy Rodgers. 

Even though Syracuse kept its starters on 
the bench much of the time, the Orangemen 
frolicked to a pair of victories—120-82 over 
Niagara and 113-62 over Colgate—which 
lengthened their winning streak to 17 games. 

Two independents—Virginia Common¬ 
wealth and Old Dominion—battled for the 
bid to face Georgetown in the ECAC South¬ 
ern playoffs, the winner of which will get an 
NCAA tournament berth. St. Bonaventure 
turned back Commonwealth 84-76 as Del- 
mar Harrod tossed in 28 points. The Rams sur¬ 
vived a 30-point performance by James Mad¬ 
ison’s Steve Stielper to pull out their 20th 
win 65-56. Ren Watson had 16 points, nine 
rebounds and five blocked shots for Common¬ 
wealth. After losing 99-84 to East Carolina. 

continued 
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Cabinet ol genuine hardwood solids. 

disiressed oak veneers add simulated wood accents. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC TELEVISION 
TECHNOLOGY IS CHANGING THE WAY 
AMERICA ADJUSTS COLOR. 


I GE VIR sets use this 
. signal to automatically 
’m adjust the color 
.picture in your home. 


I The broadcaster transmits 
a VIR signal with the color 
picture through the 
communication system. 


, This VIR signal lets 
the broadcaster 
i a monitor and maintain 
realistic color while 
transmitting 
the picture. 



:■ 

1 


. 


In 1977 General Electric won an Emmy for 
being the first to use the broadcaster's VIR color 
signal in home television. The GE VIR set uses 
the signal, broadcast with many programs, to ad¬ 
just color distortions which may occur as the 
color signal passes from the broadcaster, through 
TVcommunication systems, to your home. 

Flesh tones, backgrounds, blue skies and 
green grass are automatically adjusted for you 
by the computer-like circuitry in your GE VIR set. 


An incredible sixty times a second, giving you 
vivid lifelike colors. 

And all GE VIR sets have a 100% solid-state 
modular chassis and the In-Line picture tube sys¬ 
tem pioneered by GE. 

See a demonstra¬ 
tion of GE VIR televi¬ 
sion technology today. 

We’re changing the way 
America ad justscolor. 




VIR 

BROADCAST 

CONTROLLED 

COLOR 


This is GE Performance Television. 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 






















COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 



Ordering 
Delco-GM 
sound with 


con offer 
you a lot of 
stereo options. 


Great sounding AM-FM stereos 
with a selection of features. Like 
8-track. Cassette. CB. Digital Display. 
And the remarkable Delco ETR 
(Electronically Tuned Receiver). 

A wide choice is yours. 

And that sound! 

Your now GM car and Delco-GM 
sound systems are made for each 
other. Made by Delco's experts in 
automotive sound. The result is that 
ear pleasing "Delco GM sound? 
You've got to experience it to believe 
it. So insist on Delco-GM when you 
order your new GM car. 

Chock your Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobiie, Buick or Cadillac dealer 
for model availability. Whichever 
you choose, you'll like what you hear. 


EIectromc*IlyT'irw>d Rereivei (ETH) 


Delco Electronics Division 
General Motors Corporation 


Old Dominion won a pair of nail-biters to 
raise its record to 21-5. Tommy Conrad 
blocked a St. Francis (Pa.) shot with two sec¬ 
onds left to preserve a 72-70 win for the Mon- 
archs, who then squirmed past William & 
Mary 57-56 as Bobby Haithcock scored his 
only point of the game on a free throw with 
one second to play. That shot turned out to 
be an extra big one, because Old Dominion 
was subsequently awarded the EC AC bid. 

Three other 20-game winners were Iona 
(21—5), which disposed of Siena 70-68 and 
Fordham 79-70; Wagner (21-5), which 
breezed past Drexel 90-75 and St. Francis 
(N.Y.) 84-64; and Georgetown (22-4), which 
beat George Washington 73-71 and Floly 
Cross 63-54 in double overtime. 

Penn clinched its second consecutive Ivy 
League title by wriggling past Princeton 
42-41 in overtime, and defeating Cornell 
85-72. The Quakers then lost 74—72 to sec¬ 
ond-place Columbia as the Lions’ Alton Byrd 
had 19 points and nine assists and Ricky Free 
18 points and 12 rebounds. Byrd has now 
had 504 assists in three varsity seasons. 
Princeton outlasted Cornell 66-61 in five 
overtimes, the first four ending 56-56. 

Duquesne, Fairfield and Connecticut came 
through with upsets. The Dukes polished off 
Detroit, a 20-game winner, 93-84. After wal¬ 
loping Boston University 99-84 for its 21st 
victory, Boston College was jarred 93-81 by 
Fairfield, which got 30 points from Joe De¬ 
Santis. Connecticut kept Rhode Island from 
its 20th win by beating the Rams 80-75. 

Nick Galis flicked in 24 points as Seton 
Hall downed Catholic University 88-64, 42 
during a 79-55 rout of Fairleigh Dickinson 
and 31 in an 83-77 loss to Cincinnati. 

Just when it appeared the Eastern Eight 
race would be tied—second-place Pittsburgh 
held a 73-64 lead over first-place Villanova 
with 1:50 left to play—the Wildcats untangled 
matters. During the frenzied finish, the Pan¬ 
thers twice missed the front end of one-and- 
one foul opportunities, failed to sink a field- 
goal attempt and lost 75-73 as the Wildcats 
scored the game’s final 11 points. 

1 .NORTH CAROLINA (21-5) 
2.SYRACUSE (23-2) 3.DUKE (20-6) 

\A/rQT PeturGudmundsson,Washing- 
VVlIO I ton’s T 2", 260-pound sopho¬ 
more from Iceland, has thawed out his game 
of late, and last week he helped upset UCLA 
69-68. Gudmundsson scored 17 points, and 
by drawing double and triple coverage, often 
enabled forwards James Woods and Stan 
Walker to get open. It was Walker’s 15-foot 
shot with three seconds to go that sank the 
Bruins. UCLA had trailed 50-38, but, paced 
by David Greenwood's 22 points, scrambled 
back for a 68-67 lead. 

The Bruins barely avoided another upset 
by winning 110-102 in triple overtime at 
Washington State. Keeping the Cougars roll¬ 
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ing was Don Collins, who scored 36 points. 
Four Bruins collaborated for 90, Brad Hol¬ 
land getting 28 points, Greenwood 22 and 
Roy Hamilton and Kiki Vandeweghe 20 each. 
Southern Cal, playing without injured Cen¬ 
ter Cliff Robinson, edged Washington State 

71- 69 and beat Washington 61-59, though 
Gudmundsson scored 27 points. 

Pepperdine and San Francisco were tied 
15 times before USF wore the Waves down 

72- 69. The Dons got 26 points from Bill Cart¬ 
wright in that game, and 35 more from him 
as they clinched first place in the WCAC by 
beating Loyola 103-69. Cartwright’s 61 
points raised his four-year total to a school- 
record 2,058. 

Brigham Young ace Danny Ainge was 
shelved with a ligament tear in his right knee, 
but the Cougars still beat Wyoming 78-73 
and Colorado State 66-61 behind Fred Rob¬ 
erts’ 53 points. That kept BYU a game ahead 
of Utah in the WAC. 

Nevada-Las Vegas Coach Jerry Tarkanian 
munched on his towel and paced the side- 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

JAMES (TURK) TILLMAN: Eastern Ken¬ 
tucky’s 6' 4" junior forward scored 42 points 
in a 100-72 victory over Tennessee Tech, 26 
in a 119-68 romp over Sewanee and 43 
during a 98-91 loss to Morehead State. 


lines deep in thought, but once again he could 
not conjure a way to cool off New Mexico’s 
Phil Abney. For the fourth straight time in 
two years, Abney led the Lobos past the Reb¬ 
els, with 27 points, grabbing 14 rebounds and 
six assists in a 110-100 shootout. New Mex¬ 
ico beat San Diego State 84—78 in a WAC 
game despite 23 points and 23 rebounds by 
Steve Malovic of the Aztecs. 

Pacific backed into the PCAA title. Utah 
State was an 84-77 winner over the Tigers, 
who nonetheless were assured of first place 
when San Jose State beat runner-up Fresno 
State 49-46. 

One of the hottest gunners of late has been 
Matt Teahan of Denver, who popped in 36 
points in a 75-68 defeat of Pan American 
and 24 in an 83-75 loss to Air Force. As 
the result of a six-game spree during which 
Teahan scored 193 points, he has raised his 
average to 23.9. 

Northern Arizona, which drew only 7,234 
fans for its first four games, had a record 
crowd of 7,383 for its clash with Big Sky 
champion Weber State. What intrigued Ar¬ 
izonans was that the Lumberjacks, who 
played most of the season with an eight-man 
squad, still had a chance of tying for second 
in the conference. And that’s just what they 
did by winning 66-64 in overtime. 

1.UCLA (21-4) 

2.USC (17-8) 3.SAN FRANCISCO (21-6) 













You've heard of the rocky road to 
success. 

Well, that old cliche sure doesn't fit 
The New Chevrolet. 

The ride to the top was swift and sure. 

It was also smooth and quiet. 

A winner on the charts. 

Within weeks of its introduction, in 
the autumn of 1976, our new generation 
full-size car became the best-selling car 
in America. 


And it's been solidly on top ever since. 

"Must be some cat',' you say. 

’You're so right' we say. 

A winner on the road. 

Owners are giving The New 
Chevrolet particularly high marks in ease 
of handling and riding comfort. 

Take a ride in one and see. 

feel how Full Coil suspension helps 
flatten out the bumps. And how 16 
strategically located rubber body 


mounts help muffle road noise and 
vibration. Let your body bask in the 
comfort and quiet of The New Chevrolet. 

Then talk to your Chevrolet dealer 
about buying or leasing a 1979 Caprice 
or Impala for your very own. 



America has driven it to the top. 













TV RADIO 


by LARRY KEITH 


TWO MOUTHS ARE BETTER THAN ANYONE 



SEAT-OF-PANTS McGUIRE ENHANCES PROFESSORIAL PACKER 


A1 McGuire is the tall, dark and handsome 
Irishman from New York. Billy Packer is the 
short, balding Pole from Pennsylvania. They 
are as different in style and approach as any 
two men sharing the same job could be. De¬ 
spite their differences—or perhaps because 
of them—NBC's two college basketball an¬ 
alysts are the best team in the business. In 
less than two full seasons together they have 
proved themselves to be engaging, entertain¬ 
ing and instructive—and have done all this 
without trampling over their play-by-play 
partner or irritating their viewers. 

Given its brisk pace and rah-rah excite¬ 
ment, college basketball would seem to be the 
last sport to require three men talking into 
live microphones. ABC introduced the three- 
man format in its Monday-night broadcasts 
of pro football and baseball, but the pace is 
much slower in those sports. If college bas¬ 
ketball on NBC has succeeded where other 
network attempts at the three-man approach 
have sputtered, the reason is McGuire and 
Packer, particularly when they are teamed 
with play-by-play man Dick Enberg. 

Packer, a former player and assistant coach 
at Wake Forest, began his broadcasting ca¬ 
reer seven years ago, working Atlantic Coast 
Conference games. By hustling to make air¬ 
plane connections (and once even chartering 
a jet) he has managed to fulfill his continuing 
commitment to the ACC during his four years 
with NBC. McGuire came to broadcasting 


and NBC only last year, 
following an eminently 
successful and colorful 
coaching career at Mar¬ 
quette. The differences in 
their broadcasting experi¬ 
ence are sometimes pain¬ 
fully obvious, as when Mc¬ 
Guire once hastily—and 
incorrectly—diagnosed a 
player's injury and was 
chastised by Enberg. But 
the contrast also serves to 
emphasize Packer’s air of 
expertise and McGuire’s 
street-wise charm. 

Although Packer and 
McGuire have the same 
basic job, they go about it 
in very different ways. 
Packer comes across as the teacher, constant¬ 
ly describing and explaining what is happen¬ 
ing on the court, in live action and in replays 
alike. McGuire is judgmental, letting every¬ 
one know what should be happening. Packer 
will tell you if the defense has changed, if the 
guard is posting up. if the center is blocking 
out. McGuire will tell you when a time-out is 
needed, or who is likely to take the next shot 
(in last January’s Notre Dame-Maryland 
game, his prescience was uncanny). Together, 
they leave very little unnoticed, unsaid and 
undecided. 

The two styles are also accurate reflections 
of their diverse interests. Packer is a basket¬ 
ball junkie, a man who snorts Xs and pops 
Os. McGuire was never a heavy user as a 
coach, and he has no intention of becoming 
one now. Off the air, while Packer is con¬ 
stantly in need of yet another basketball fix, 
McGuire would rather be off somewhere on 
his motorcycle. Come show time, A1 will talk 
the way he coached: reading the flow, feeling 
the pace, reacting to the situation. Where 
Packer sees the players as pieces in a chess 
game. McGuire considers them actors in a 
psychodrama. 

“I think Billy would love to be a coach," 
says McGuire. “I know he is more technical 
than I am. I couldn’t explain a shuffle offense 
to anybody unless I faked it or prepared it in 
advance. What I say on the air is what I would 
do or think about as a coach. Sometimes, 


though, my mind will wander a little. I’m 
strongest when the game is close and the clock 
is running down.” 

“A1 looks at the game only through his own 
eyes,” says Packer. “I’m trying to show a to¬ 
tal perspective of both coaches. I’m concerned 
with who’s winning and why. Al might make 
a call on instinct, and 1 might make the same 
one because 1 know what the team is trying 
to do on offense.” 

One of the qualities that make them so at¬ 
tractive is their willingness to disagree—with 
coaches, with officials and, most refreshingly, 
with each other. Let McGuire praise non¬ 
league teams, and Packer will speak up for 
conference members. If Packer likes to have 
three referees working a game, McGuire pre¬ 
fers two. When McGuire argued that unbeat¬ 
en Indiana State should be No. 1 in the polls. 
Packer derided the Sycamores’ schedule. “I 
admire Al, but I’m not intimidated by him,” 
Packer says. “Some guy at home may say, 
‘Who the bleep is Billy Packer?’ but I feel I 
have a valid point to make. If I were Al’s as¬ 
sistant coach, he would probably fire me.” 

Fortunately, the two colleagues are able to 
be complementary even when they are not al¬ 
ways complimentary. They love to poke fun 
at each other, as in February’s UCLA-Notre 
Dame game when Packer hoped aloud that 
McGuire, a poor shooter as a player, was not 
going to attempt to advise the Bruins' Roy 
Hamilton how to sink one from the free-throw 
line. Later, in the course of another bit of by¬ 
play, McGuire grudgingly conceded that 
Packer had said “something absolutely right 
for a change.” 

NBC was absolutely right when it decided 
to bring the two together. But it was Packer 
who made the union work by recommending 
that McGuire sit with him at center court. 
For the first few games last year, NBC was 
spooked by the idea of three men on a mike 
and worried that Packer might be thrown off 
stride by a newcomer. They therefore in¬ 
stalled McGuire in a separate booth, far re¬ 
moved from the action, watching the game 
on a monitor and pressing a button when¬ 
ever he thought he had something to say. 
That, of course, was the worst possible place 
for a man who works by the seat of his pants. 
And Packer, ever the watchful analyst, real¬ 
ized this better than anyone. end 
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, FILTER 100's; 10 mg."tar".0.8 mg. nicotine. FILTER. MENTHOL: 
II mg tar". 0 8 mg. mcotme. av. per cigarette. FTC Report MAY 


1 didn’t 
sacrifice 

great flavor 
to get 
low tar.’ 


“The first thing I expect from a cigarette is flavor. And 
satisfaction. Finding that in a low-tar smoke wasn’t easy. 

“But then I tried Vantage. Frankly, I didn’t even know 
Vantage was low in tar. Not until I looked at the numbers. 
“That’s because the taste was so remarkable it stood up 
to anything I’d ever smoked. 

. .* “For me, switching to 
, Vantage was an easy move to 
make. I didn’t have to sacrifice a thing.” 

Peter Accetta 
New York City, New York 


VANTAGE 


Vantage 

Regular, Menthol and Vantage 100’s. 











by Pat Putnam 


This was 
the fight 
that wasn’t 

Some stubborn bureaucrats who could 
not agree embarrassed their sport and 
KO'd the Galindez-Rossman title bout 


All Rossman got in ivas a little shadowboxing. 


T he first time Mike Rossman and Vic¬ 
tor Galindez fought, five months ago 
in New Orleans, Galindez wound up 
losing on a technical knockout, the re¬ 
sult of cuts. Last Saturday in Las Vegas, 
Rossman and Galindez both were TKO 
victims, stopped, in effect, by a tele¬ 
gram from Venezuela. Rossman was in 
town to defend the World Boxing As¬ 
sociation light heavyweight champion¬ 
ship he won from Galindez in the Su¬ 
perdome, but the fight never took place 
because the Nevada Athletic Commis¬ 
sion refused to give in and allow WBA 
officials to officiate, rather than its own 
judges and referee. 

At fight time the television cameras 
were ready, the champion was in the ring, 
the challenger was in his hotel room, and 
ABC, with Howard Cosell at the con¬ 
trols, was questioning whether the de¬ 
mise of boxing was at hand. 

The trouble began when WBA Pres¬ 
ident Mandry Galindez—no relation to 
the challenger—shipped in a corps of 
neutral officials to handle the fight. The 
WBA does this for mandatory title de¬ 
fenses—that is, bouts in which the cham¬ 
pion is required to meet the No. 1 chal¬ 
lenger rather than getting a pay day with 
some stiff. For the WBA it was a cal¬ 
culated power play. Only a month ear¬ 
lier Barney Shackman, the WBA coun¬ 
sel, had assured the Nevada commission 
that if it joined the world body, the WBA 
wouldn’t object if the state used its own 
officials for the fight. “That in itself was 
extortion in its simplest terms,” says Sig 
Rogich, a Nevada commissioner. 

A few days before the fight Bob 
Shields, the Nevada commission chair¬ 
man, called Shackman to ask if the 
WBA’s promise still held. It did, Shack¬ 
man assured him. The following after¬ 
noon, however, after a conversation with 
Tito Lectoure, the Argentine promoter 
who advises Victor Galindez, Bob Arum 
of Top Rank, which was promoting the 
fight, sensed a shift in the WBA’s think¬ 
ing. For one thing. Victor Galindez was 
not happy about fighting an American in 
the U.S. with four U.S. officials. More im¬ 
portant, Lectoure indicated, Mandry 
Galindez was very sympathetic to the 
ex-champion’s fears. 


Arum called the WBA president at his 
home in Venezuela, and was told con¬ 
ditions had changed. Mandry Galindez, 
ignoring his pledge to Nevada, now want¬ 
ed the usual complement of WBA neu¬ 
tral officials. 

“You can’t do that,” Arum screamed 
into the telephone. “If you do. the fight 
is off.” 

But all was not lost, yet. In relays. 
Arum, Lectoure and Rodolfo Sabatini, an 
Arum associate from Italy, argued with 
Mandry Galindez, who finally offered a 
concession. The WBA president said he 
would be agreeable to a neutral referee, 
two neutral judges and a Nevada judge. 
The three neutrals would all be Latins. 

“I think I can get that,” Arum said, 
not without inner reservations. 

Top Rank was playing for high stakes. 
ABC television was paying $300,000 to 
carry the fight on its Wide World of 
Sports. And Caesars Palace, where the 
fight was to be staged, had plunked down 
another $250,000 for the live gate and 
resulting publicity. 

Out of that Rossman would be paid 
$140,000; Galindez $75,000. Another 
$35,000 or so would be spent on the pre¬ 
liminary card. This left a neat profit after 
other operating expenses. 

The commission met Friday night, vot¬ 
ed to join the WBA as agreed upon, and 
then voted on the question of officials. 
The vote; 5-0, to use its own people. This 
was Nevada’s power play. 

Collecting Lectoure, Sabatini and Jim¬ 
my DePiano—Rossman’s father as well 
as his manager—Arum rushed to his ho¬ 
tel suite and again called Mandry Gal¬ 
indez. Once more the WBA president 
agreed to let Nevada have its way. It was 
2 a.m. the day of the fight. This time Man- 
dry Galindez said that while he person¬ 
ally wouldn’t approve the fight, he would 
give it WBA sanction. And that just as 
the fight would start a telegram from him 
would arrive in Vegas stating that the 
WBA would review the sanction, pos¬ 
sibly lifting it. If it was lifted, the two 
fighters must meet again within 90 days. 
Such an agreement must be in writing 
and signed by DePiano and Lectoure be¬ 
fore the Vegas fight, Mandry Galindez 
ordered. DePiano agreed. 

continued 
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Ellen Walsh has more muscle in one finger 
than Mr Universe has in his whole body 


Ellen packs a lot of muscle in that one finger. Electric muscle. 

In an ordinary day, she'll call on 32 horsepower of electricity to run her home. That’s 
19 times more horsepower than all the muscle Mr Universe can come up with. 

Ellen gets her muscle from General Electric appliances. With them she can chop, 
crush, carve and blend. Wash and dry. Cool and heat. Do her hair Cook a meal. 

In fact, there's hardly a job in Ellen's home that can't be done a lot more easily with 
electricity. And there's hardly a home that doesn't have a GE product to help do those jobs. 

And GE research is working on new ways to put electricity to work outside the 
home as well. In energy, pollution control, medicine, 

transportation. Areas that are as important to people Progress for People 

like Ellen Walsh as the muscle she uses every day to _ . 

runherhome. GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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THE GM CONTINUOUS 

A great, new comprehensive Continuous 
Repair Plan. 

An option that could save you money 
with added protection during and after 
the GM new vehicle limited warranty. 

For 36 months or36,000 miles. 

From $153 to $295. 


At General Motors, nothing is more important than the 
continuing satisfaction of our customers. 

• We know how proud you feel when you drive your new 
car home. And because we don't want that feeling to 
change, were introducing the GM Continuous Protec¬ 
tion Plan. It's a great, new comprehensive option for new 
GM cars, light duty trucks and vans not used commer¬ 
cially. It goes beyond GM's new vehicle limited warranty 
and gives you added mechanical and electrical protec¬ 
tion for a total of 36 months or 36,000 miles, whichever 
comes first. It offers many extra benefits as well, includ¬ 
ing provisions for rental and towing allowances—all 
designed to take care of you as well as your car or truck. 
(Availability in Nebraska to be determined.) 

Saves on Major Repair Bills 

• GM’s Continuous Protection Plan takes care of your car 
or truck. It pays for repair or replacement of most parts 
of nine major assemblies including the engine, transmis¬ 
sion, front and rear drive axles, steering, front suspen¬ 
sion, brakes, electrical system and factory installed air 
conditioner. There's only a small deductible of $25.00 
per covered repair. 

Convenient Service 

• The Plan takes care of you by eliminating concerns about 
how and where to get your car or truck repaired. Should 


your vehicle require repair or replacement of any of the 
assemblies covered by the Plan, simply take it to the 
dealer from whom you purchased your car or truck, to 
another GM dealer in the U.S.A. or Canada—or to a 
service outlet of your choice. 

Rental Expense Provision 

• During the GM new vehicle limited warranty period, if 
your car or truck becomes inoperable and is kept in the 
dealer's service department overnight or longer for work 
covered in the Plan or the warranty, there is an expense 
provision for a rental car up to $15.00 a day to a 
maximum of $75.00 per occurrence. After warranty, the 
same provisions apply wherever your car is serviced 
provided the repairs are covered by the Plan. 

For 36 Months or 36,000 Miles, the Cost is Low 

• Typical Examples GM Suggested Retail Price 

’79 Models 

Chevrolet Chevette Scooter $153.00 

Pontiac Sunbird $176.00 

Oldsmobile Cutlass Salon $200.00 

GMC Jimmy $200.00 

Chevrolet Caprice Classic $223.00 

Buick Electro $247.00 

Cadillac Seville $295.00 













Your Personal ID Card and Toll-free Number 

• You’ll receive a personal Identification Card which lists a 
toll-free number for reporting trouble from 8:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. seven days a week whenever you are unable 
to contact a GM dealer. You’ll get service instructions on 
what to do and the dealer service locations nearest you. 

GM Pays the Bills 

• When your vehicle is repaired by a GM dealer, simply 
pay the $25.00 deductible and the balance of your bill 
will automatically be sent to GM for payment. Repairs 
can also be performed at any other service outlet with 
prior approval of repair estimate by GM. Either way, 
GM takes care of you—we pay the bills. 

Prompt Claims Handling 

• When GM pays the bills, there's no red tape. So you can 
count on fast, smooth and efficient claims handling. 

Easy-to-Read Contract 

• We want you to understand exactly what you’re getting. 
So your service contract clearly describes what is cov¬ 
ered and what is not. And GM stands behind it. 

The 60 Day Money-Back Trial Offer 

• If you buy the Continuous Protection Plan—when you 
buy your new current model GM truck or car—and later 
wish to cancel, you may do so within 60 days from the 
date you bought your car or truck and get a full refund 
provided you had no claim under the Plan. 


This way, you can review the option closely and be 
completely satisfied that the Plan is a good value. 


Depending on the make and model, the GM suggested 
retail price is from $153 to $295f Also, the cost of the 
Continuous Protection Plan may be included with the 
installment financing of your new GM car or truck. 



•Additional charge for new vehicles 
equipped with optional electronic 
fuel injection, diesel engines, trip 
computer and/or vehicles 
equipped with four-wheel drive. 

The GM Continuous Protection Plan 

is also available for 36 months OR 50,000 miles 

at an additional charge. 

Takes care of you as well as your car... 


Continuous 

Protection 

Plan 


Were convinced you'll find the Plan one of the smartest 
options you ever bought. See your GM dealer today for 
complete information on the GM Continuous Protection 


As well as your light duty truck... As well as your van. 









f if/I Edition 

Olympic Po/ter/ 



Now Available... the First Official Fosters 
Commemorating the 1980 Olympic Winter Games. 

Now you can have the first official posters autho- Profits from the sale of these posters will help pay 
rized for national sale by the Lake Placid Olympic for the Winter Games. And. as a token of appreci- 
Organizing Committee... two handsome 19" x ation for your support, the Committee will send 
24" color posters that will rapidly become trea- you a 1980 Olympic pin with your order, 
sured collectors’ items. One poster features the So support your “American Olympics ' at Lake 
distinctive primary symbol of the upcoming Winter Placid... decorate a wall of your favorite room in 

Games; the other portrays the official racoon winning Olympic style... and get a free 1980 

mascot. Both are available in limited quantities Winter Games pin as a special bonus. Pill in the 

and will be sold on a first-come, first-served basis. coupon and order your posters today! 













































BOXING continued 


The telegram arrived at 7:30 a.m., 
about eight hours early. It was written in 
Spanish and addressed to Lectoure. And 
it stated that because of the differences 
over the officials there was no WBA sanc¬ 
tion. Power play vs. power play. 

Arum said that when the telegram was 
translated for him, he was left with the 
impression that it only restated the WBA 
position as it had been expressed to him 
earlier. But Victor Galindez needed no 
translator. When he read it, he said there 
would be no fight. Not unless neutral of¬ 
ficials were used. 

Nonetheless, he left his hotel room and 
arrived in his dressing room at 1:15, an 
hour before he was due in the ring. He 
asked about the officials. 

“From Nevada,” he was told. 

“Then 1 don’t fight," he said. 

The word was quickly passed. A few 
moments later Sabatini offered Galindez 
525,000 out of his own pocket if he would 
agree to Nevada officials. The offer 
was refused. 

Arum, who was outside the dressing 
rooms, looked at his watch. Thirty min¬ 
utes to go. Sighing, he said to Galindez’ 
adviser, “We’ll get the TV people. You 
tell them what is happening.” 

The ABC people were gathered and 
informed of the impasse. They turned 
ashen. 

“That’s it," Arum said. “Out of busi¬ 
ness. You don’t know the bath I’ll take. 
1 can’t pay all of the damn bills.” 

DePiano shrugged at the news, say¬ 
ing. “If Galindez don’t fight Rossman 
today he don’t fight Rossman ever.” 

With 10 minutes to show time, Victor 
Galindez stormed from his dressing room 
and left the arena. "I don’t need the mon¬ 
ey.” he snarled. “I’m going home.” 

At 2:21, a minute after the fight was 
scheduled to start. Arum surrendered. 
Climbing into the ring, he told the crowd 
of some 4,000, 500 short of capacity, that 
there would be no fight and that tickets 
would be refunded. He bitterly blamed 
the Nevada commission. 

Rossman was bitter, too. “I don’t know 
when I want to fight again,” he said. “It's 
not up to the athlete anymore. It’s up to 
the guy who sits behind a desk, smokes 
a big cigar and drinks whiskey all night.” 

In boxing, however, wounds heal rap¬ 
idly. The next day Arum, Lectoure and 
DePiano were deep in negotiations for 
the rematch at a new site, possibly on 
April 14. With all neutral officials, as 
dictated by the WBA, of course. end 



He'd hung up his guns, 
opened a casino in Mexico. 
Finished with the past. 
With violence, vengence, 
revolutions. 
But Corinne came : back. 
He'd made an exception 
and loved her. Now it 
might cost him his life. 
And Fuentes came back. His eyepatch was 
a souvenir from Maguire. And Fuentes 
believed in an eye for an eye. 

MAGUIRE: A hero you'll never forget. 

MATANZA: An adventure you won't be able to put down. 

A FAWCETT PAPERBACK $2.25 
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I ’ve always liked my son. He’s a super kid; a bright, sen- 
C_jsitive, good-natured person whom 1 respect a lot. 
When, at the age of 14, he passed me in height—I’m six 
feet—and kept going to 6' 9", I maintained my admiration, 
albeit with some degree of intimidation. 

The breach in our relationship came last year when he 
was discovered by college basketball recruiters. While they 
pulled him in one direction, I pulled him in another. Fam¬ 
ily life went to pieces. The adjustments that had been made 
to divorce, remarriage, a working mother and frequent eco¬ 
nomic insecurity were pieces of cake compared with the 
trauma brought upon our house by basketball recruiting. 

My 15-year-old daughter Karen developed a case of sib¬ 
ling jealousy unrivaled in family history. My husband and I 
battled constantly about one another’s ignorance or arro¬ 
gance, feminism or chauvinism and other issues that had 
lain dormant for most of our five-year marriage. Friends, rel¬ 
atives, co-workers, teachers, schoolmates, teammates—ev¬ 
erybody got into the act as recruiting became the main 
issue in our lives. Even the dog was remembered in a letter 
from one coach. 

This story does have a happy ending, however. My son, 
Tom Leifsen, is now a center at a major university. He’s 
happy. His coaches are happy. I’m happy. For nearly a year 

continued 

The author, heretofore your basic laid-back mom, found herself turned into an uptight 
stage mother when college basketball coaches came around to pursue her son, the center 
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continued 


field team is nicknamed the Stags, and it 
was often said to us that season, “The 
campus is in the grip of Stagmania.” 

Coaches’ visits soon became routine. 
Recruiters sat on the couch. The coffee 
tray was placed on the table in front of 
them in an effort to protect the table from 
too much emphasis. Our Old English 
sheepdog, Sasha, a respected member of 
the household, sniffed the visitors and 
then sat at their feet until the talk put 
her to sleep. She sometimes snored. 

Recruiters arrived with briefcases full 


of brochures, clippings, schedules and 
four-color printed material. While we 
sipped coffee, they made their pitch. As 
they droned on, I began to see them as the 
Willy Lomans of the sports world: on the 
road much of the time, living in motels, 
hawking their product to strangers. I 
asked a few of them about this aspect of 
their jobs, but they never complained. “I 
enjoy it,” was all they would say. 

Few recruiters could hide their inse¬ 
curity about the competition, and after 
asking Tom about the other schools that 


it wasn’t that way. Recruiting turned our 
household upside down. 

You see, nobody in our family had ever 
been recruited for anything except the 
Army. We were accustomed to rejection 
and to struggling with our bootstraps. 
When colleges began competing for one 
of ours, we were naturally quite thrilled. 

According to Bob O’Neill, Tom’s 
coach at Longwood High School on Long 
Island, approximately 200 letters of in¬ 
quiry about Tom came from schools in 
the East, South and Midwest. A college 
was rejected early in the game unless 
Tom was interested in its basketball and 
academic programs. About two dozen 
schools received serious thought, and 
when Tom was ready to make his de¬ 
cision, he was considering six colleges. I 
considered only two. 

When recruiters began visiting our 
house, I was polite and objective, deter¬ 
mined to be a good reflection on Tom. I 
offered coffee and cookies and listened at¬ 
tentively. I was aware that the object of 
the home visit was to win the parents, es¬ 
pecially the mother. 

I remember the first visit vividly be¬ 
cause Fred Barakat of Fairfield Univer¬ 
sity sat in a flea-market chair I had just 
repainted; when he left, there were blue 
stripes on the back of his blazer. He lat¬ 
er told me he’d had to discard the jack¬ 
et. I offered to pay for it, but he laughed 
and said, “Just send me your kid.” 

Barakat and his associate coach, Bren¬ 
dan Suhr, used a routine popular with 
cops who interrogate witnesses: one 
played the heavy, while the other fol¬ 
lowed up with gentle persuasion. Bara¬ 
kat frequently banged his fist on the table 
for emphasis. He asked us to turn off the 
stereo. Suhr mopped his sweaty brow and 
smiled while drinking Cokes. The Fair- 


were recruiting him, they would invari¬ 
ably ask, “Did they tell you that you 
would play as a freshman?" Nobody had 
promised that, but most implied it. 

The recruiters didn’t attack the com¬ 
petition, but they wanted to be sure Tom 
knew all that was negative about the oth¬ 
er schools. For example, Rollie Massi- 
mino of Villanova described the dreari¬ 
ness of trekking up to Cornell in the 
winter, a required stop in the Ivy League. 
And the big-city coaches all made it 
sound as if Tom would disappear if he 
chose Davidson in North Carolina. “No 
one will hear of you again,” one recruit¬ 
er told Tom, “because The New York 
Times doesn’t cover Davidson’s games.” 

Recruiters seemed to get special de¬ 
light out of telling tales about unscru¬ 
pulous colleagues who offer new cars, 
television sets, vacations, even cash to 
boys and their families. Three times we 
heard the story of a Western university 
using Frank Sinatra to call up a pros¬ 
pect’s mother and invite her out to din¬ 
ner. Either because Tom wasn’t quite a 
big enough catch or because the recruit¬ 
ers sensed we’d be incensed by illegal of¬ 
fers, he never received any. Or maybe 
we were just lucky enough to be dealing 
only with scrupulous men. 

The only celebrities Tom heard from 
were politicians and professional basket¬ 
ball players boosting Davidson and 
Brown. J. Joseph Garrahy, Rhode Is¬ 
land’s governor, wrote: “... your matri¬ 
culation would be of great benefit to the 
Brown community, as well as the state 
of Rhode Island.” 

“I wonder how he knows that?” Tom 
asked as he ducked through the door¬ 
way and swaggered from the room. 

On the academic side, recruiters might 
have done well to bring along a professor 
or two. Few knew how many of their 
graduates are accepted by graduate 
schools. They knew less about what 
courses of study were available. Tom, 
who is interested in marketing in general 
and consumer psychology in particular, 
was told by one recruiter, “CPAs are in 
demand now, and our accounting pro¬ 
gram is tops.” Another thought Tom 
might like to be an engineer. 

Three recruiters brought color slide 
shows with them but in each case had 

Despite his big ordeal, Leifsen is no college big 
deal — yet. So far he has played only as a sub. 


trouble with the equipment. During one 
show the sound system didn’t work; dur¬ 
ing the second, the projector wouldn’t 
focus. A third slide presentation was 
hopelessly out of sequence. 

When a recruiter talked about his 
school’s career opportunities or about 
business contacts that could be made 
through alumni, he addressed my hus¬ 
band Allan. When he described his 
school’s housing or food, he talked to me. 
Brian Mahoney of nearby Manhattan as¬ 
sured me that my son would come home 
often because he’d need a good meal and 
someone to do his laundry. 

“Do you give scholarships for wom¬ 
en’s basketball?” I asked one unsuspect¬ 
ing recruiter, curious to know how col¬ 
leges were complying with Title IX 
regulations. “Why?” he asked, looking 
startled. “Do you want to play basket¬ 
ball?” We were in a high school gym at 
the time, and a girls’ team was warming 
up. I thought it remarkable that he missed 
the connection. 

“Why must you reduce every issue to 
sexism?” Allan asked impatiently one 
evening following a recruiting visit. “You 
can’t get these guys to change the world.” 

“Well, they could certainly keep up 
with it,” I snapped. Allan—who is not 
Tom’s father; I was divorced from Leon¬ 
ard Leifsen when Tom was eight years 
old—had developed a level of tolerance 
during our marriage, but it was strain¬ 
ing. I knew he wished he could tip off 
the recruiters before they arrived. He re¬ 
treated to the basement before I could 
get on my soap box. Tom already had 
his headphones plugged in. Later we 
heard a rumor that coaches had warned 
each other that I was “a tough mother.” 

Karen suffered a severe identity crisis 
during the recruiting siege. She was tired 
of being known as “Leifsen’s sister” at 
school. She refused to sit in on any of 
the recruiting visits because, she said, “I 
can’t stand everyone telling him how 
wonderful he is.” The worst identity 
problem, however, was Allan’s. He was 
called “Mr. Leifsen” by recruiters, 
though he was always introduced as Al¬ 
lan Eddy. He strongly favored Fairfield 
and Penn, and I think it’s because they 
called him by his correct name. 

My initial contact with Davidson oc¬ 
curred after a game at Tom’s high school. 
The first thing Assistant Coach Tom Aba- 
temarco said to me after introducing him¬ 


self was, “We’re going to pick Tom up 
in a helicopter.” He was referring to 
Tom’s upcoming visit to Davidson. I 
found myself staring at the fringe of hair 
around Abatemarco’s forehead and won¬ 
dering if he had cut it himself. 1 don’t re¬ 
member why 1 thought about that. Maybe 
it was because I didn’t know what to say 
about the helicopter. I considered Da¬ 
vidson’s recruiting style exploitative and 
silly, so I just walked away. 

When Tom visited Davidson, he was, 
as promised, picked up by helicopter at 
the Charlotte airport. After a whirlywind 
tour, he was given a ground-level look at 
things in a white Rolls-Royce owned by 
Eddie Biedenbach, who had recently 
been named Davidson’s head coach. Tom 
was ensconced in a campus guest 
house—he stayed in dorms at other col¬ 
leges—and when he visited the locker 
room, he found two Davidson uniforms 
with his name on them. He was wined 
and dined at a restaurant called Big Dad¬ 
dy’s and sent home with a head full of 
the glories of Southern living and color 
pictures of himself with the Rolls and 
the uniforms. 

Shortly after Tom returned, Abate- 
marco and Biedenbach visited our house. 
Earlier, they had sent Tom a copy of the 
Charlotte News, from which I learned 
there had been six coaches at Davidson 
in the past seven years. I later heard that 
one of the coaches had entered the hos¬ 
pital with a nervous disorder, and an¬ 
other was fired. Biedenbach assured me 
that his job was secure and that he and 
his wife were planning to buy a house 
near the school. Biedenbach had earned 
a reputation as a high-pressure recruiter 
during his nine years as an assistant coach 
at North Carolina State. 

All told, 42 letters, notes and Mail- 
grams poured in to Tom from Davidson. 
They contained such messages as: “It is 
the staff and people that care and love 
you that I think will make the final de¬ 
cision”; and “You will probably be driv¬ 
ing that Rolls before it’s over, because 
you will be in a position to do so.” 

If Davidson’s recruiting was heavy- 
handed, Princeton’s was invisible. Assis¬ 
tant Coach Bob Dukiet called a few 
times, and I spotted him at a game one 
night as I scanned the audience looking 
for people wearing brown penny-loafers, 
the trademark of the Ivy League. 

When Pete Carril, Princeton’s head 
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coach, came to our house with Dukiet 
and a former basketball player, they 
brought no briefcase, no propaganda, no 
slide show. Dukiet wore pinstripes with 
his pennies this time, and Carril looked 
rumpled, which is his trademark. He 
handed us a four-inch newspaper article 
citing Princeton’s undergraduate pro¬ 
gram as tops in the country. The trio sat 
stiffly on the couch and smiled. No 
thanks, they didn’t care for any coffee. 

“Do you have any questions?” Carril 
finally asked. We couldn’t think of one 
right off. We were pretty well informed 
about Princeton. A conversation about 
basketball eventually got started, but the 
session didn’t go well. 

“I was glad when they got involved,” 
Tom said, “but I was disappointed at 
their visit. I never got a sense they want¬ 
ed me.” Tom’s stopover at Princeton was 
equally disappointing. On his last three 
college visits, he went straight from Vil- 


lanova to Penn to Princeton, where Allan 
and I picked him up. Carril was annoyed 
that Tom had stayed an extra day at 
Penn, shortening his Princeton visit. 
“Tom couldn’t look me in the eye when 
he got here,” Carril told me, sensing 
Tom’s disinterest in Princeton. 

“I used to fantasize about going to 
Princeton and being another Bill Brad¬ 
ley,” Tom said on the way home. The 
past tense dashed my hopes. Princeton 
had been my No. 1 choice. 

Not that there was anything wrong 
with Penn. It’s a fine school; it had been 
my second pick all along; and its coach. 
Bob Weinhauer, and his assistants not 
only remembered Allan’s last name, but 
they also dealt with me as someone with 
genuine concern for my son’s education. 
There was no frothy conversation spe¬ 
cially designed for the old lady. 

The recruiting efforts of Brown, an¬ 
other Ivy League school, were even more 


quickly doomed than Princeton’s. Gerry 
Alaimo, the Brown coach, drove down 
from Providence in a blizzard without 
benefit of galoshes or snow tires. While 
the storm raged, we ate tuna-fish sand¬ 
wiches and talked about what a nice kid 
Tom was. Later, Alaimo dug his way out 
of our driveway and drove away. A few 
weeks later Alaimo quit Brown and dis¬ 
appeared. We suspected he was headed 
for the Caribbean. 

When coaches were not visiting us, 
they were telephoning, the calls increas¬ 
ing in frequency as the April signing date 
neared. 

“It’s for me,” Tom bellowed happily 
during the fall. 

“Tell them I’m not home,” he plead¬ 
ed as the school year wore on. Sunday 
nights became especially tedious. Re¬ 
cruiters know it is the time families are 
usually home, relaxing with supper, 
watching television or perhaps reading. 
If Tom didn’t happen to be around, they 
never failed to give their pitch to who¬ 
ever answered the phone. If someone 
other than a recruiter did manage to get 
through, it usually turned out that the 
caller had phoned to find out how the re¬ 
cruiting was going. 

By March and April signs of paranoia 
were evident. George Blaney of Holy 
Cross allegedly told New Hampshire’s 
Gerry Friel that he knew for a fact Tom 
was not going to New Hampshire. Friel, 
justifiably upset, made a lot of phone 
calls. Somebody told Hofstra that Tom 
was going to Manhattan, so Hofstra 
dropped out of the race. Villanova’s Mas- 
simino told Tom he was recruiting Clar¬ 
ence Tillman, a star forward from West 
Philadelphia High, as well as Tom, and 
whichever kid made up his mind first had 
the scholarship. Tillman ended up going 
to Kentucky. So much for ultimatums. 

The pressure at home was worse. Each 
day I unearthed a new, favorable bit of 
data about the Ivies or a fresh horror 
about the South or a knock on Bieden- 
bach. The more I pushed, the more Tom 
rebelled. “I’m tired of having the Ivy 
League shoved down my throat,” he said. 

“But, Tom, you have such potential. 
You deserve the best there is,” I said. If 
Karen was in a reasonably stable state, 
Tom sought her help to “get Mom off 
my back.” He often complained of his 
confusion about the choices confronting 
him. “They all sound so good,” he said, 
continued 



Determined to leave no stone unturned, one recruiter wrote and asked to be remembered to Sasha. 
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-National Smoker Study 


Research shows 14 out of 15 MERIT 
smokers not looking back. 


Low tar MERIT has proven that it 
delivers the flavor of high tar brands— 
but can it satisfy smokers long-term ? A 
nationwide research effort confirms it. 

Confirmed: 85% of MERIT smokers 
say it was an“easy switch” from high 
tar brands. 

Confirmed: 9 out of 10 MERIT 
smokers not considering other brands. 

Confirmed: Overwhelming majority 
of MERIT smokers say their 
former high tar brands weren’t 
missed! 

O Philip Morris Inc. 1979 

Kings: 8mg'*tar'.'0.6mg nicotine—100*s:11 
' 'tar,' ’0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May' 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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And in interviews conducted among 
current high tar smokers: 

Confirmed: Majority of high tar smokers 
rate MERIT taste equal to—or better 
than—leading high tar cigarettes tested! 
Cigarettes having up to twice the tar. 

Confirmed: Majority of high tar smokers 
confirm taste satisfaction of low tar MERIT. 

This ability to satisfy former high 

tar smokers over a long period 
of time could be the most 
important evidence to date that 
MERIT is the first real taste 
alternative for high tar smokers. 
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“Our brandy agrees with the taste of fruit. 

It makes a sour more delicious. And only we make 
The Christian Brothers Brandy. Our tradition of quality is 
your assurance that the taste is always good—light, mellow 
and smooth—any way it's served'.’ 

Cellarmaster 


FromThe Christian Brothers'of California 

WORLDWIDE DISTRIBUTORS! FROMM AND SICHEL, INC.. SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. BRANDYt 80 PROOF. 



ISIS NECKLACE 


The powerful Egyptian goddess Isis in this 24K gold finish pectoral from the 2000 year 
old original in the Museum of Fine Arts. Boston. 6'A" across. S24.75, chain incl. ($1 
shipping). Order by mail or phone: MFA-101N Major credit cards. (N.Y.. Conn, resi¬ 
dents add sales tax.) 

Free with your order 6000 years of art in our full-color catalog of fine sculpture and 
jewelry replicas from museums and private collections around the world, or send SI. 

or call, 1-800-243-4492 toll-free 


MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 

Dept. 3/5, PO. Box 7000, Greenwich, Connecticut 06830 

If not completely satisfied, return undamaged within four weeks for a full refund. 
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“and 1 like so many of the coaches.” 

“I like New Hampshire,” Karen said. 
“I’d be outdoors all the time, skiing.” 

We listed the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of each school’s location, bas¬ 
ketball program, courses of study, cam¬ 
pus environment, publicity and record 
for getting its students into graduate 
school. When we ran out of things to 
compare, I said, “What about road trips? 
Isn’t Princeton going to Hawaii?” 

“I think in two years,” Tom said. 
“Penn is going to New Orleans and San 
Diego.” 

“Ah,” I replied, “you’ll see a Pacific 
sunset. Where is Davidson going?” 

“Indiana and New Mexico. I think.” 

“New Mexico! Yuck,” I said. “It’s full 
of rattlesnakes.” 

The pressure at school was nearly as 
bad. A social studies teacher was so con¬ 
vinced that Tom should go to Penn that 
he badgered him as much as I did. Tom 
developed a hostility for the teacher, and 
his marks began to drop. A mathematics 
teacher had a daughter at Davidson, and 
the school principal was a Manhattan 
alumnus. 

Tom set Saturday, April 8 as the dead¬ 
line for making his decision, so he could 
“get it over with” and allow the losers a 
chance to recruit someone else. The sus¬ 
pense was killing. So consumed were we 
as D day approached that we complete¬ 
ly forgot my husband’s birthday, which 
was April 6. 

Penn’s Weinhauer made a last-ditch 
attempt to nail Tom on April 7. He felt 
so confident when he left our house that 
he later admitted, “I was sure I had him.” 
Manhattan made another try on Satur¬ 
day morning; at noon, Tom left for a 
lunch date with Abatemarco. 

“What’ll I do if he picks Davidson?” 
I asked Bob O’Neill, who had come over 
to lend moral support. In addition to 
coaching, O’Neill also teaches psychol¬ 
ogy, and I thought 1 might get a 50-min¬ 
ute session on coping. “I think he’ll pick 
Davidson,” O’Neill said. “I got that feel¬ 
ing when he came back from his visit 
there. I’d like to see him go to Penn, but 
he’ll be O.K. wherever he goes.” 

O’Neill had never told Tom of his own 
preference, and I admired his profession¬ 
alism. I remembered how antagonistic I 
had once been toward O’Neill. When 
Tom was a sophomore and not yet an ag¬ 
gressive player, O’Neill had hollered 
continued 
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TWIINCH is here. Keep it to yourself. 




You don't have to share JVC’sTWINCH 
—the two-inch screen TV with FM/AM 
radio—with anyone. Unless, of course, you 
want to. 

Take "The Big Game.” You show up with 
your new TWINCH. which is about the size and 
weight of a good book. You pull up the an¬ 
tenna. flick the instant battery power on and 
bingo—you're watching the game at the 
game. Instant replays and everything. 

The rugged TWINCH delivers a sharp, 
steady black and white picture. At the stadium 
or a beach, out camping or in your car. 
absolutely wherever you are. 

But when you're in a 
sharing mood, turn on the 


built-in FM/AM radio. Sophisticated micro¬ 
electronics provide the clean, crisp sound you 
expect from JVC. (After all. we're known for 
innovating in high fidelity.) 

So find your nearest JVC Home Enter¬ 
tainment Dealer by calling TOLL-FREE 800- 
221-7502. In New York State, call (212) 
476-8300. Then go for the versatile TWINCH 
and keep it to yourself. 

Or better yet. pass the word. Maybe 
it's time everybody got TWINCH. the 
take-along TV/Radio. From JVC Home 
Entertainment Division. Maspeth. 
NY 11378. TV reception simulated 


JVC 


US JVC Corp. 
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from the bench, “Stop playing like a girl.” 
A reformed smoker, O’Neill would chew 
up as many as five packs of gum during 
a game. He chewed with such frenzy as 
the tension mounted that I watched in 
fascination as he shouted at the referees 
without choking. Gum wrappers littered 
the gym. I wondered if I’d ever learn to 
like or admire Biedenbach, as I now liked 
and admired O’Neill. 

I started pacing when he left. The day 
was shot. The house was too quiet. I 
called my friend Linda Williams, who 
rushed right over with a quart of Amar- 
etto and some heavy cream that we heat¬ 
ed and poured into our coffee. We re¬ 
hashed the probabilities. Linda remi¬ 
nisced about her college days when she 
struggled to win one of the few academ¬ 
ic scholarships available and still had to 
work at two jobs to get through. She re¬ 
called the football jocks who were given 
scholarships and brand new red convert¬ 


ibles, even though they couldn’t read. 

Karen came home. “Well, has he made 
up his silly mind yet?” she asked, and 
then she sat and drummed her fingers 
on the table while the dog sniffed around 
hoping somebody would drop a buttered 
muffin. By the time Tom arrived with 
his friend Gifford, Linda and I had pol¬ 
ished off two pots of coffee and most of 
the Amaretto. 

“Well, I’ve made my decision,” Tom 
said. He was grinning. He allowed a long 
pause here so we could absorb the dra¬ 
ma of the moment. 

“Well, Mom ... it’s Davidson.” Lin¬ 
da, who is barely five feet tall and al¬ 
ways craning her neck in our house, 
jumped up when she saw my face and 
ran for the Amaretto. Except for the clat¬ 
ter at the stove, the room was silent. 
Karen reached over and slapped Tom’s 
palm. Giff shuffled from one foot to the 
other. My face hurt, and a hard lump in 


my throat was working its way to my jug¬ 
ular. When I could utter no words, Tom 
added quietly, “I’ll be able to come home 
for Christmas.” I put my head down on 
the table and cried. Linda poured the rest 
of the booze into my cup. 

“Well, I still love you, Tom,” I 
croaked. The dog started licking my toes. 
Tom and Giff went out to celebrate. 
When Allan got home from work, he 
looked at me and said, “Oh, no.” 

Most of the recruiters were already 
burning O’Neill’s wires, hoping he would 
let the cat out of the bag. As Penn As¬ 
sistant Bob Staak later told O’Neill, “We 
were trying to read your voice.” When 
we finally let out the news later in the 
day, the losers were good sports about 
it, offering congratulations, expressing 
pleasure at having known Tom and ask¬ 
ing calmly why they hadn’t been cho¬ 
sen. Several let him know that he was 
still welcome at their school if he changed 
his mind. Dukiet was flabbergasted. 
Princeton, I believe, had considered 
Penn its only real competition. “Let me 
talk to your mother,” Dukiet said after 
hearing Tom’s decision. 

“I can’t believe it,” he sputtered. “Da¬ 
vidson! I’m really surprised.” He later 
asked me, “Where did Coach Carril go 
wrong?” I had no answers. 

I cried that night. My “big bird,” as 
Karen put it, was leaving the nest. I 
thought about this handsome kid who 
had lived with me every day for nearly 
18 years. Life would indeed be different. 
My own rites of passage demanded rec¬ 
ognition. I cried some more. 

By Sunday the tears had stopped, and 
I was looking forward to normalcy. I 
apologized to Tom for my unreasonable 
behavior. 1 wouldn’t be a sore loser. I 
told Tom that he was like a fine antique 
to me—the older he got the more valu¬ 
able he became—and so I worried over 
him more. He forgave me. 

Allan and I dragged out the atlas and 
traced a motor route to North Carolina. 
We would drive Tom and his worldly 
possessions to Davidson in September. I 
was determined to see with my own eyes 
this place where my son would live four 
years of his life. 

The next morning we went to the high 
school to meet Biedenbach and Abate- 
marco and sign the scholarship letter. As 
soon as we pulled into the parking lot, 
Biedenbach rushed over to pump our 

continued 
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ONE REASON WE PLACE 
MORE COPIERS THAN XEROX 
IS WE’RE IN 

MORE PLACES THAN XEROX. 



It may come as a surprise, 
but we’re in nearly 500 more places 
than Xerox. 

In fact, with over 600 branch 
and dealer locations, Savin has the 
largest copier distribution and ser- 
. vice network in the country 

But Savin does a lot of things 
differently than other copier com¬ 
panies. 

Savin doesn’t discriminate 
against its own copiers. Savin 
bases its discount allowances on 
the combined use you give all your 
Sarin copiers. Not on how 7 much 
you use one particular model. 

(Like you-know'-who.) 

On top of that, you get a 
lower cost-per-copy rate quicker. 
(Quicker than w T ho? Quicker than 
guess-who.) 


Your Savin representative 
w on’t write you off after he’s 
w ritten you up. He’s around so 
much, you may come to think of 
him as an accessory for your Savin. 

In addition to selling, renting 
and leasing copiers, he regularly 
evaluates your needs. 

He’ll make sure your Sarins 
are in the right place. That your 
place has the right Savins. And 
that your Savins are doing w'hat 
they’re supposed to be doing. 

As your business grows. 

Savin copiers don’t only 
copy. They multiply. With all that 
Savin has going for it, it figures 
that Sarins have a way of repro¬ 
ducing themselves. 

Let one in and, before you 
know' it, there’s another one. 


(Which is why we’ve devel¬ 
oped our CMD Program. It deals 
with major multiple placements 
exclusively.) 

Savin doesn’t make you 
sorry you bought what you 
bought when you bought it. 

If you bought a Xerox 4000 for 
$22,000 a few years back, you 
might be mighty sorry. Because 
now' you can get one for less than 
half that. 

That goes for their 3100 
model, too. 

But it doesn’t go for any 
Savin. 

They’re still going for what 
they went for. 

And going fast, at that. 

If you’re interested in plac¬ 
ing Savins at your place, call us. 
914-769-8805, Monday through 
Friday, 9:00 am to 5:00 pm E.S.T. 
Weil tell you all about our CMD 
Program. We’ll tell you all about 
the Sarin Success Story, too. And 
the new measure of reliability and 
technology our incredible 700 
series is bringing to American 
business. 


savin 

We’ve seen the future. 


•Savin and Savin logotype are registered trademarks of Savin Corporation. 

•Xerox is a registered trademark of Xerox Corporation. ©1979 Savin Corporation, Vaihaila, N. V. 10595. 

















Helps Shrink Swelling Of 
Hemorrhoidal Tissues Erne To 
Inflammation. Relieves Pain And Itch... 


Gives prompt temporary relief in many cases from 
hemorrhoidal pain and burning itch in such tissues. 


There's an exclusive medication which 
actually helps shrink painful swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in¬ 
flammation. And in many cases it gives 
prompt relief for hours from rectal 
itching and pain in such tissues. 

Tests by doctors on patients showed, 


while it gently relieved such pain, it 
also helped reduce swelling of these 
tissues. 

The medication used in the tests was 
Preparation H ®. No prescription needed 
for Preparation H. Ointment and sup¬ 
positories. Use only as directed. 


FOR 100,000 NEW YORKERS, 



THIS IS A NEWSPAPER. 



THE ONLY ONE THEY CAN USE. 


It's a radio for the blind and other 
handicapped. Tuned to a channel not 
available on ordinary sets. With a program 
no ordinary radio carries. 

It’s called In Touch and it keeps them 
in touch with the world. 

Volunteers read daily newspapers, 
magazines, best sellers. Sales, jobs, TV 
programs, stock market reports. Every¬ 
thing that helps disabled people stay 


independent. 

If you want to help handicapped New 
Yorkers, tell them about In Touch. 

If you want to help In Touch, contribu¬ 
tions are tax deductible. 


322 West 48 Street 
New York 10036 
(212) 586-5588 


In Touch 

NETWORKS, INC. 



HBO IS SOMETHING ELSE! 


If you'd like to see your favorite 
Hollywood movies always uncut 
and without any commercials. 

Exclusive celebrity specials you 
can't see on regular Tv. 

And sports events from around 
the world. 

Then you need something else 
—Home Box Office! 

HBO is the pay television enter¬ 
tainment service available only to 
cable TV subscribers and people 
in selected apartment buildings. 

And HBO is a real bargain! fust 


consider the cost of going out to 
a movie, a game, ora nightclub. 

If you have cable TV in your 
area, you could be watching 
HBO. Just contact your system 
operator and ask about HBO. 

Find out why over one million 
subscribers say "HBO is some¬ 
thing else!" 

HE© 

THE BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE 


If you don't know the name of the operator in 
your area, write Home Box Office, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, N.Y., N.Y. 1 0020 
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hands. I looked at him stonily, but he 
kept on bubbling. Abatemarco steered 
him into the building. 

Most of Tom’s friends squeezed into 
the principal’s office for the big event, 
and Karen got out of class. Tom puffed 
up to his full height, the biggest man on 
campus. O’Neill was there, and one of 
the kids took pictures. Biedenbach 
seemed impressed by the show. After the 
signing, we went to the cafeteria for cof¬ 
fee. I was mumbling and not making 
much sense. Biedenbach asked me if I’d 
like to talk with his mother in Pittsburgh. 
I was confused but realized later that he 
thought his mother might be able to of¬ 
fer advice on easing the separation be¬ 
tween mother and son. It was kind of 
him to offer. Tom went to class and 
O’Neill left, too. He said he had a class. 
I knew he needed a chewing-gum fix. 

Biedenbach offered to get a summer 
job for Tom selling vacuum cleaners door 
to door. His father-in-law, he said, was 
an executive with Electrolux. “I think it’s 
good experience for a young man,’’ he 
said earnestly. Allan dragged me to the 
car before I could open my mouth. 

We had peace at home for one day. 
Then Tom began having second thoughts 
about Davidson. “What?” I screamed. “I 
thought this was settled.” I wasn’t very 
helpful. Tom made some calls, and Da¬ 
vidson sent some more letters and a copy 
of its firmed-up basketball schedule. 
Eventually, the doubts receded. “I just 
put the questions out of my mind,” Tom 
admitted later. “I couldn’t stand to think 
about them anymore.” Instead, he got 
caught up in the fun of being a high 
school senior. 

One day a package that rattled arrived 
from Davidson. The school had framed 
his scholarship letter and sent it in a plain 
brown wrapper. Tom managed to open 
the package without slashing his fingers 
on the broken glass. “Jeez,” he said. I 
bit my tongue. By the end of June I had 
adjusted so well that I ordered his grad¬ 
uation cake with davidson, class of 1982 
piped in icing. 

After Tom graduated, we made plans 
to move from Long Island to New Jer¬ 
sey in the middle of August. Weekends 
and nights were spent packing and or¬ 
ganizing a garage sale. Tom was work¬ 
ing in New York City—he wasn’t sell¬ 
ing vacuum cleaners—three days a week 
and spending nights with a friend there. 

continued 
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One of these homeowners 
b thrifty, safety conscious, and 
a sitting duck for financial disaster. 


He doesn't even know it. He thinks he's done his 
best to protect his home and his possessions. He hasn't. 

Many people, like the man on the left, believe they 
have adequate homeowners insurance. But inflation 
has been pushing up the value of their homes. They 
don't update their coverage every year. So when disaster 
strikes, they are unable to fully recover their losses. 

Rising replacement costs are one reason. In the 
last 10 years the cost of re-siding a home jumped 1327o, 
re-shingling a roof 155%; and repainting a living room 
142%.' In the last five years alone, the cost of building a 
new home has increased 63%. 2 

As a group of property and casualty insurance 
companies, we don’t want you to be a sitting duck by not 
having your insurance provide full protection for your 
home. Check with your agent to be sure your home- 
owners policy reflects the amount of additional coverage 
inflation has made necessary, 

Here’s what we’re doing to help protect you: 

■ Offering policies with a built-in inflation clause. 

■ Supporting strict building codes to reduce fire risk. 


■ Designing new coverages to meet the special 
insurance needs of older homes. 

■ Helping to develop safety standards which protect life 
and property. 

■ Operating special claims assistance and damage 
repair programs in times of catastrophe. 

■ Conducting fire prevention and arson control 
programs. 

Here’s what you can do to protect yourself: 

■ Re-evaluate your home insurance needs annually 
with your agent. 

■ Take a higher deductible if you can. It lowers your 
premiums. 

■ Install a smoke detector or burglar alarm. Many com¬ 
panies offer premium discounts for such devices. 

■ Get a receipt or appraisal for all major household 
items (furniture, antiques, jewelry, art). Duplicate it and 
keep it and all such records in a safety deposit box 
away from your home. 

■ Inventory all your possessions and take photos of each 
room to document what you have. 


i Source U S Depi ol Labor 2 Cost does noi include land Source U S Depi ol Commerce 

This message is presented by: The American Insurance Association, 85 John Street. New York, NY 10038. 

Affordable insurance is our business...and yours. 

O 1979 American Insurance Association 
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We Are 

Makers 

of 



Our founder, Father Thomas 
Judge, called us to be "makers 
of apostles". His words speak 
to the needs of our world today 
when he also said one of our 
chief aims is to make others 
missionaries". 

Each generation must ask 
others to follow as apostles, as 
missionaries. This is the process 
of renewal, so vital to the 
contemporary Church. Are you 
called to be an apostle, to serve 
as a missionary? 

Trinity Missions is seeking 
young men who want to 
become spiritual leaders. You 
can learn more about us and 
our work by contacting us. You 
may also discover some 
spiritual insights about yourself. 


V Trinity 
Missions 

Father Joseph Comely. ST 
Box 30 

Silver Spring. Maryland 20910 

Yes. I want to learn more about 
Trinity Missions and its work 
Please send me information which 
will give me insights about my 
interests in the religious life 

Name_ 

Address_ 

Street 

City_ 

State_Zip_ 

Telephone ___ 

(Area code) 

Age__ 

□ In college □ In high school 
□ Post college □ Post high school 

STRIVING TO SERVE GOD 
AND MAN 


In August the doubts about Davidson be¬ 
gan again. “I started wondering about life 
in the South,” he said. “I like working in 
New York, and Davidson is so far away. 
Who would ever see me play?” 

At this time Abatemarco called to tell 
Tom that he was leaving his post at Da¬ 
vidson for personal reasons. He told Tom 
that he was too upset to talk about it on 
the phone, but would explain more when 
he came to Long Island. He hoped it 
wouldn’t affect Tom’s decision to go to 
Davidson. We found out shortly after the 
call that Abatemarco had accepted a job 
as assistant coach at St. John’s. Bieden- 
bach refused to divulge the reason for 
Abatemarco’s departure. He called fre¬ 
quently, however, and if I picked up the 
phone, he tried to question me about 
Tom’s feelings. 1 refused to discuss them. 

Tom’s friend Jim Scaffidi called one 
day. “I can’t believe this,” Scaffidi said. 
“Davidson just called and said I was ac¬ 
cepted.” Scaffidi had applied to David¬ 
son past the application deadline and had 
been turned down. 

“I’m no dummy,” he said. “I know 
what they’re trying to pull.” He was in¬ 
dignant, and so were we. Biedenbach as¬ 
sured Tom it was merely coincidence, an 
opening had become available. In an ef¬ 
fort to ease Tom’s doubts, Biedenbach 
flew to New York to meet him for lunch. 
He also asked some New York alums to 
telephone Tom at work. This drove his 
employer nuts. 

Tom’s indecision continued. I couldn’t 
help him. We decided he would be bet¬ 
ter off talking things out with O’Neill, 
who could be impartial and rational. 

The household was chaos. Allan was 
working in New Jersey and setting up 
our new apartment. Tom was away three 
days a week, but I could never remem¬ 
ber which ones. I couldn’t find enough 
boxes, and it had been over 90° for the 
past 10 days. Being upset about leaving 
a job I liked didn’t help much, nor did 
the fact that I was breaking in my re¬ 
placement. Karen couldn’t find any of 
her clothes, and the guts of the coffeepot 
had gone to New Jersey. Phone messag¬ 
es got hopelessly scrambled. 

Another hassle developed when Aba¬ 
temarco called Tom one night and told 
him that I had lied to Biedenbach by de¬ 
nying that another college had heard of 
Tom’s indecision and had come around 
to do some additional recruiting. Aba- 
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temarco was probably right—I really 
don’t know what I told Biedenbach. 
When Tom asked me about it, I wouldn’t 
even talk about it. 1 told him I couldn’t 
stand to be involved anymore. 

“I don’t remember being asked,” I 
screamed. “I deny everything. I don’t 
care if you join the Marines!” Tom 
stormed out of the house, and I burst 
into tears. Karen knew something was 
about to hit the fan, so she left, too. They 
sat out in the car for a while and then 
went to a neighbor’s to call me up be¬ 
fore coming home. Tom and I apologized 
to each other. The packed boxes in his 
room were still labeled north Carolina. 

Two days before we moved, I came 
home from work, slumped into a kitch¬ 
en chair and leaned my elbows on the 
table. Tom hovered around the room like 
a helicopter. His friend Giflf sat at the 
table, eyes wide, wondering why he was 
going through this again. 

“I’ve decided not to go to Davidson,” 
Tom said. 

“O.K.,” I said without looking up. 
There was a pause. Did he think he was 
announcing an Academy Award? 

“I’m going to the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania,” he said, increasing his volume 
slightly. I continued to gaze at the check¬ 
ered tablecloth. I was thinking about the 
irony of it. I couldn’t get glad. It was too 
late. We’d been through too much. I felt 
guilty about all the pressure I had im¬ 
posed in the name of love. Who was I kid¬ 
ding? I was pushy, a stage mother, forc¬ 
ing on my son my own aspirations for 
the Great American Dream. Without 
looking at him, really too tired to raise 
my head that high. I asked, “Are you 
sure this is what you want and not what 
you think I want?” 

“Yes,” he said. This time he answered 
without the symphony backup. The se¬ 
mester was to begin in less than three 
weeks. 1 thought, this has to be the final 
decision. We got on with the evening’s 
activities, and Tom chatted about Penn. 

“You know, Penn’s Wharton is the 
best undergraduate business school in the 
country,” he said at one point. 

“No kidding,” I said with a straight 
face. 

P.S. A few weeks ago Karen got her first 
notices as a high-scoring forward on the 
Millburn High team. I shudder to think 
this may all happen again. end 













An opening night, a gallery filled with 
great art, a show-stopping perform¬ 
ance, a scientific wonder, a visit into 
space, a journey across America, a 
rally, a reunion, a requiem, a gala, a 
celebration, a fad, a fashion, a festival 
.. .wherever there’s a story that can be 
told in pictures, whenever there’s an 
event to be understood or some mo¬ 
ment to be enjoyed, you will find it in 
the pages of the new monthly maga¬ 
zine with the time-honored name- 
LIFE. 


The newmonthlySlil is ncwon sale. 












Don’t Let ’em 
Belt You! 

(or chain or pulley or shaft you!) 

Get a tough Case 
Garden Tractor with 
hydraulic drive. 



No troublesome belts, chains, 
pulleys, shafts in this drive train. One 
lever controls direction and speed. 
Nobody else has hydraulic drive— 
nobody. Get tough. Get a Case. 

For a free copy of Outstanding 
Yards and Gardens planning 
guide and the name of yc 
nearest Case Dealer, call 
toll-free 800-447-4700. 

In Illinois, call 
800-322-4400. Ask for 
the Case Operator. 


doing something about it. 
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"You hear the roadhouse 
before you see it—the 
amplified four-four beat of 
country music pounding 
like surf through the 
woods, silencing the bull¬ 
frogs, setting the beards of 
Spanish moss dancing on 
the trees that fringe the 
two-lane blacktop. The 
parking lot is jammed with 
pickups, most of them 
costly 4-WDs with cus¬ 
tomized paint jobs. Men 
reel and glare and slosh beer 
on themselves as they stag¬ 
ger around the veranda— 
skinny, sunburnt men in 
Levi's and workshirt, with 
scuffed cowboy boots and 
baseball caps cocked back 
on their foreheads to reveal 
the badge of the farmer: 
that blanched expanse of 
skin where the cap has 
shaded the face, babyhood 
pallor above the sun- 
blackene.d snoose-bulging 
jaws. Half shot with drink, 
they wear the faces of Con¬ 
federate dead in Mathew 
Brady photographs.” 


Where did this appear? The New 
Yorker? Harper's? Rolling Stone? 
No, it's from Nowhere Fast by 
Robert F. Jones, a piece about Oak¬ 
land's Kenny Stabler in Sports 
Illustrated, where the people in 
sports are as fascinating as the 
games they play. 

We are sports in print. 
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"They reached 
Annapurna’s summit at 3P.M. 
...then their troubles began. 

... As they started down, one of Herzog’s 
gloves blew away. He realized what this 
meant—'the start of a race with death.' 

Lachenal stumbled ahead, sensing that 
his feet were freezing....” % 




EACH VOLUME: 

• Size: 9 by 10% inches 
L • Durably hardbound 
X with cloth spine 
% • Contains 184 

A pages, with more 

% lhan 40,000 words 
% of evocative texl 
% and 100 lavish 
% illustrations, 
almost all 
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Climb to the top of the world 

in The Himalayas-It’s yours to read free for 10 days 
as your introduction to THE WORLD’S WILD PLACES 


Stretching from Kashmir to Nepal, soaring 
five miles skyward, the Himalayas loom... 
hurled to the top of the world by the colli¬ 
sion of two continents over 40 million years 
ago. This colossal mountain range has an 
eerie beauty, both terrifying and irresisti¬ 
ble to men. Many have tried to conquer 
its cruel summits. Few returned alive. 

But now, guided by outstanding writers and 
photographers, you can traverse these 
awesome peaks and chasms. They await 
you in The Himalayas, first book in a glori¬ 
ous geographic adventure series from 
Time-Life Books. And it's yours to examine 
for 10 days free! 

You'll scale Annapurna with Herzog and 
Lachenal, share their nerve-jangling de¬ 
scent and learn the terrible price of their 
triumph. You'll explore the wonderlands at 
the base of the Himalayas—where 90°F 
heat evaporates the drenching rain—250 
inches a year—into steaming mists. 

You’ll meet the denizens of this primeval 


landscape. Griffon vultures that soar like 
jetliners up 25,000 feet. Yeti, the "Abomi¬ 
nable Snowman, "still a mystery to science. 
Described as half-bear, half-ape, the crea¬ 
ture is said to have the strength to pull the 
horns off a yak. 

The Himalayas is only the beginning of 
THE WORLD'S WILD PLACES. Future vol¬ 
umes will take you to still other remote, 
unearthly climes. In The Amazon, you’ll 
face head-hunting Jivaro Indians. In The 
Sahara, you’ll dig in against a colossal 
desert sandstorm. In Soviet Deserts and 
Mountains, you’ll explore a Martian-like 
waste so severe it's called Barsa Kel’mes 
—“place of no return.” You'll see the won¬ 
ders and terrors of Australia's Great Bar¬ 
rier Reef. 

All these and many more exciting volumes 
are waiting for you. But start with The Him¬ 
alayas. Examine it, read it, for 10 days with¬ 
out cost or risk as described in the coupon. 
Mail it today! Or write Time-Life Books, 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, III. 60611. 



TIME-LIFE BOOKS 

Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Yes, send The Himalayas for 10-days' free exam¬ 
ination and enter my subscription to THE WORLD'S 
WILD PLACES series. If I decide to keep the book. 
I will pay $7.95 plus shipping and handling. I then 
will receive future volumes in the series, shipped a 
volume at a time approximately every other month. 
Each is S7.95 plus shipping and handling and 
comes on a 10-day free-examinalion basis. There 
is no minimum number of books that I must buy 
and I may cancel at any time simply by notifying 
you. If I do not choose to keep The Himalayas, I 
will return the book within 10 days, my subscrip¬ 
tion will be canceled and I will not be under any 
further obligation. 


Print Name. 
Address_ 


City_Apt. No- 

State_Zip_ 

(or Prov.) (or Code) 

□ If ordering for a school or library check here. 






















NO PLAYOFF GAME WAS EVER AS FOULED 
UP AS SYRACUSE VS. BOSTON IN 1953 


Quadruple overtime, 106 personal fouls, 
players fighting players, players fighting 
the police. The winning team shot 41% 
from the floor but sank 37 straight free 
throws. One player scored seven points in 
the first half but ended up with 50. When 
it was all over, 12 players had fouled out, 
two had been thrown out and the home¬ 
town P.R. man nearly passed out. 

This wild game was the second and de¬ 
ciding contest in the first-round playoffs 
following the 1952-53 NBA season for 
Red Auerbach’s Boston Celtics. Back 
then, the Celtics had to scramble for play¬ 
off berths just like everyone else, and in 
this game Boston and archrival Syracuse 
were battling for the right to meet the 
Eastern champion Knicks. 

The heated rivalry centered around 
Boston’s Bob Cousy and Syracuse’s Paul 
Seymour. Auerbach recalls that Seymour 
always “played it rough” with Cousy de¬ 
spite the coach’s loud protests. “I warned 
everybody—Syracuse, the league, the 
press—if Seymour kept it up, we 
would just have to ‘do unto others,’ ” 
says Auerbach. 

In the early ’50s, strategic fouls 
were part of every team’s defensive 
strategy. In certain situations, when 
your man crossed the midcourt line, 
you fouled him. He got only one 
shot, and even if it went in, you got ' 
the ball and a chance for a field goal. 

But not all fouls were strategic. 

Some of them were manifestations 
of the rough play characteristic of 
the era. “Today players normally try 
to avoid fights,” says Cousy. “Why 
risk getting hurt and jeopardizing a 
fat, long-term contract? Second, be¬ 
cause of the Players’ Association 
and the anti-management stance 
that has developed with the advent 
of agents, the players view each other as 
colleagues, not as enemies.” 

Such was not the case on March 21, 
1953. when the Celtics and the Nationals 
met in crowded Boston Garden. Syracuse 
quickly ran off to an 8-0 lead, but Boston 
went in front 22-21 at the end of the first 
quarter when Cousy threw in a 30-footer 


at the buzzer. Seymour, as expected, had 
been all over Cousy, so Auerbach put 
burly Bob Brannum into the lineup to do 
the same unto Syracuse’s big gun. Dolph 
Schayes. At 3:47 of the second period. 
Round 1 began. After mutual elbowing 
and shoving, Schayes and Brannum 
squared off and threw enough punches to 
get whistled out of the game. When Bos¬ 
ton policemen charged onto the court to 
break up the brawl. Round 2 began. Syra¬ 
cuse’s Billy Gabor took exception to po¬ 
lice interference and mixed it up with the 
cops. After five minutes the melee subsid¬ 
ed and the game continued—but so did 
the roughness. While there weren’t any 
fights, lots of fouls were called on both 
teams —lots of fouls. 

At the half Boston trailed 42-40. The 
Celtics led 62-59 at the end of the third 
period and, as regulation time ran out, 
Boston trailed 77-76. But Cousy had 
been fouled at the buzzer. He converted 
the free throw, and the game went into 
overtime. In the first of the four extra pe¬ 
riods, Cousy scored six of Boston’s nine 
points, but Syracuse kept pace. “The 
strategy was to get the ball to Cousy,” re¬ 
calls Auerbach. “If they fouled him, fine. 
Five of their guys had fouled out. One 
had been ejected. And of the five guys 
they had on the floor, three had six or 
more personals. The only reason they 



were in the game was that the rules won’t 
let you play with fewer than five men. If 
one of those three fouled Cousy, it was 
an automatic technical—a two-shot.” 

When the game went into overtime 
No. 2, Boston owner Walter Brown left 
his box to have coffee in his office. He 
couldn't take the pressure any longer. His 


public-relations man, Howie McHugh, 
was stretched on the floor, overcome by 
excitement. Cousy has called it “perhaps 
the most draining game I’ve ever played.” 

The second overtime ended with the 
score 90-90. The Celtics were also down 
to five men as the third overtime began, 
and four of those already had five fouls. 
With only 18 seconds left in the period, 
the Celtics trailed 97-95. Cousy was 
fouled and sank two free throws—the 
foul shot and the tech—to tie the score. 
Syracuse then threw in a basket. Boston 
took a time-out with three seconds left. 
The ball was inbounded to Cousy; he 
tried a 25-foot push shot and it went in. 
It was 99-all. Quadruple overtime. 

In the fourth extra period Chuck Coo¬ 
per of Boston picked up his sixth per¬ 
sonal. Syracuse would now get two free 
throws every time Cooper committed a 
non-shooting foul. Cooper’s sixth per¬ 
sonal seemed to revive Syracuse. The 
Nats rang up five straight points and 
quickly it was 104-99 Syracuse with 3:30 
left. But Cousy drew another foul, made 
the free throw, tipped in a missed shot 
seconds later, stole a National pass and 
scored on a lefthanded backhand layup— 
104-104. With 2:32 left, Boston’s John 
Mahnken sank a free throw. Kenny Rol¬ 
lins did the same. Boston was up by two, 
106-104. For Syracuse the game was out 
of reach. Final score: 111-105. 

The list of records set in this one 
game is spectacular. Cousy ended up 
with 50 points, breaking George Mi- 
kan’s playoff mark of 47 and Ed Ma- 
cauley’s Garden record of 46. His 
30-for-32 performance from the line 
still stands as a record for.either a 
playoff or a regular-season game. At 
one point in overtime, Cousy sank 
18 straight. Twelve men had fouled 
out: seven for Syracuse, five for Bos¬ 
ton. Another record. The 106 per¬ 
sonals were the most ever in a play¬ 
off game. The teams also set records 
for free-throw attempts (128) and 
free throws made (108) that are still 
in the books. Boston’s record of 57 
conversions will probably never be 
broken, given the current rules. 

Though the Celtics went on to drop 
three out of four to the Knicks in the 
semifinals, it was anticlimactic. The 
1952-53 season was the first time Boston 
had ever made it past the opening round, 
and of course there was always next year. 
And the next. It was an auspicious be¬ 
ginning for the Celtic dynasty. end 




The'79 Mazda 
From *7195; 

(GS-Model shown: $7,995?) 

Now there's the Mazda 
RX-7. A sleek, aerodynamically- 
designed beauty that's been a 
startling success. For very good 
reasons. 

The incredibly smooth 
Mazda rotary engine makes the 
RX-7 easy to drive at low speeds. 
Yet it flies from 0-50 in 6.3 sec¬ 
onds. And its front mid-engine 


rT design provides 
• • remarkable balance 
and handling. 

Unlike many sports cars, 
the RX-7 is roomy, quiet and 
comfortable. And includes 
AM/FM stereo with power 
antenna, quartz clock, radials 
and reclining bucket seats. 

The GS-Model adds an 
electric hatch release, 5-speed 
transmission, wider tires, rear 
stabilizer bar and more. 

In short, the RX-7 is one 
great sports car. And one great 
sports car value. 


LIMITED WARRANTY: Mazda warrants 
that the basic engine block and its internal 
parts will be free of defects with normal use 
and prescribed maintenance for 3 years or 
50,000 miles, whichever comes first, or 
Mazda will fix it free. This transferable, 
limited warranty is free on all new rotary- 
engine Mazda RX-7's sold and serviced in 
the United States and Canada. 


The more you look, 
the more you like. 


’Manufacturer's suggested retail price for S-Model $7,195. For GS-Model shown $7,995 (slightly higher in California). Actual prices established by dealers. 
Taxes, license, freight, optional equipment and any other dealer charges arc extra. (Wide alloy wheels shown above $275 extra, slightly higher in some sti 
All prices subject to change without notice. Mazda's rotary engine licensed by NSU-Wankel. 


The '70 


240-Z 


The '47 


MG-TC 


The '53 
Corvette 


A truly great value in sports cars 
doesn't come along very often. 
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PITCHING 


INDICATE 

QUANTITY 


STATE 


SI0305 


Whatever your game 
you can play it better! 


Learn from the best! Put your game in the hands of America's top 
teachers—championship coaches and athletes, knowledgeable writ¬ 
ers. Easy-to-follow Sports Illustrated books combine no-nonsense 
text with the kind of clear-cut photographs and diagrams that make 
learning fast. Recommended conditioning programs ... competi¬ 
tion- tested tactics ... secrets, tips and insights from the masters, 
it’s all here and guaranteed to improveyour game—or your money 
back. Pick your sport and see for yourself. Mail coupon today! 
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THE DO-IT-THIS-WAY BOOKS FROM 

Sports Illustrated 


_ Baseball: Pitching The 

Molion: slance. pump, kick, follow- 
through • Common errors • Master¬ 
ing the basic pilches • Setting up 
the batter 

_ Basketball Delenses: UCLA 

sysiem and Zone • How lo shoot • 
The perlecl tree throw • How to work 
the shuttle • One-on-one 

_ Fly Fishing Line, leaders and 

knots • Learning to cast • Nymph 
lishing • Strategy on the stream • 
Dry flies • Basic stream entomology 
_ Football: Defense Funda¬ 
mentals • Positions: interior line¬ 
man. end. linebacker, secondary • 
Team alignments • Developing a 
coordinated game plan 

_ Football: Quarterback 

Building strength, ball handling 
skill • Hand-offs • Fakes • The 
passes • Play execution • Reading 
defenses • Using Time, field posi¬ 
tion, weather right 


— Golf The game and the course 

• Characteristics of woods and 
irons • Grip, swing, stance • Mas¬ 
tering pitch and chip shots • Con¬ 
trolling youi puller 

_Ice Hockey Basic rules and 

equipment • Skating • Learning 
slick handling • Puck control • The 
scoring drive, shooting • Defense • 
Checking • Goal tending 

_ Judo History • Grips • 

Throws • Hold-down techniques ■ 
Chokes • Armlocks • How to fall • 
Judo terms and tanks 

_ Skin Diving and Snorkeling 

Where lo start • Sasic watermanship 

• How to select, lit, put on gear* 
Surface and diving skills • Rescue • 
First Aid • Drownproofing 

_ Small Boat Sailing Lan¬ 
guage of sailing • How lo choose a 
class • Sailing to windward and 
leeward • Jibing with a spinnaker • 
Sailing a planing hull • Sailing out 
ol a capsize 


_ Soccer Ball skills: kicking re 

ceiving. heading, dribbling, throw- 
ins • Tackling • Goal keeping • 
Team formations • Position play 

_ Tennis The grip* The strokes: 

lorehand. backhand, volley • Serv¬ 
ing • Smart net play • Winning 
strategy in doubles, singles, mixed 
doubles 

Track- Field Events The 
events, step-by-step • Long jump lo 
javelin • Training lor your event • 
Analyzing flaws • Sharpening 
liming 

_ Track: Running Events 

Equipment • Training • Selling 
goals • Sprinting • Hurdling • Mid¬ 
dle and long distance running • 
Warm-ups • Weight training 

_ Training with Weights 

8uiiding neck and shoulders • Arms 
• Chest • 8ack • Waist • Legs • 
Training programs • Sports applica¬ 
tions • Equipment 


_ Volleyball Learning the 

basics • Chest pass ■ The setup • 
Underhand pass • The spike, block 
and serve • Team strategy • Training 
drills • Rules 

PLUS other volumes now 
available: 

_ Badminton 

_ Curling 


_ Dog Training 

_ Football: Offense 

_Handball 

_Horseback Riding 

_ Powerboaling 

_ Skiing 

_ Squash 

_Swimming and Diving 

_ Table Tennis 


YES 


Please send me the Sports Illustrated books in 
quantities indicated at just $4.95 each. I un¬ 
derstand that if not completely satisfied, I will receive refund 
for any book returned within 10 days. 

I enclose $_for_books, plus 

50g handling and postage. □ Check □ Money Order 


MAIL TO: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY BOX 2203, GRAND CENTRAL STATION, N.Y., N.Y. 10017 















FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Feb. 19-25 


PRO BASKETBALL —Seattle was 2-0 this season against 
Allantic Division leader Washington until last week, 
when the Bullets evened the series. Led by Elvin Hayes, 
who scored a total of 65 points, Washington upended 
the Somes 105-94 and 132-110. Seattle, which saw ils 
Pacific Division lead dwindle to half a game over Los 
Angeles, also lost 118-102 to Central Division leader 
San Antonio. George Gervin, the league's top scorer 
with a 29.8 average, poured in 38 for the Spurs. The Son- 
tes edged New Orleans 96-94 for their only victory. Be¬ 
fore that game, the Jazz, who have the NBA's worst 
record, announced that Pete Maravich would sit out 
the remainder of the season to allow his injured right 
knee to heal. Midwest Division leader Kansas City, 
which won three of four, beat Milwaukee 133-117 as 
Phil Ford had 26 points and 22 assists. Two nighLs lat¬ 
er, in a 121 — 112 defeat of Phoenix, Ford was good for 
22 and 21. Houston's Moses Malone also turned in a 
pair of dazzling performances. In a 120-110 win over 
the Bullets, he scored 35 points and pulled down 23 re¬ 
bounds. and in a 126-124 overtime loss to New Jersey, 
he had 45 and 15. In that game. John Williamson scored 
41 for the Nets, who won three in a row before drop¬ 
ping a 111-107 decision to New York, The victory 
snapped a seven-game Kntcks' losing string. Detroit ex¬ 
tended its winning streak to four games with a 124-104 
w in over the Spurs and a 106-99 overtime defeat of Phil¬ 
adelphia. The 76ers. playing without the injured Doug 
Collins. Eric Money and Julius Erving. have lost five of 
their last six games. 

BOATING— WILLIWAW. skippered by Dennis Conner, 
won the overall championship of the SORC series. 
TENACIOUS, with Ted Turner at the helm, won the 
Miami-to-Nassau race: and ILLUSION, skippered by 
Bob Taylor, won the Nassau Cup. the sixth and final 
race of the circuit. 

BOWLING— CLIFF McNEALY defeated Earl Anthony 
212-195 to win the S70.000 Cleveland Open. 

GOLF— LANNY WADKINS shot a final-round 69 for an 
eight-under-par 276 to win Ihe $250,000 Los Angeles 
Open by one stroke over Lon Hinkle. 

HOCKEY— NHL; Right Winger Mike Bossy setonc league 
record and tied another as the Patrick Division-leading 
Islanders won all three of their games. In an 8-3 rout 
of Los Angeles. Bossy, who was playing in his 129th 
NHL game, scored his 100th career goal to break Mau¬ 
rice Richard's mark of 100 goals in his first 134 games. 
Then, in a 3-1 defeat of Detroit. Bossy joined Bobby 
Hull and Andy Bathgate as the only modern players to 
get goals in 10 consecutive games as he scored Nos, 49 


and 50 of this season. Meanwhile. Buffalo's Dave Schultz 
established a record of dubious distinction. During a 
3-2 loss to Smythe Division leader Chicago, Schultz, 
who has led the NHL in penalty minutes four of the 
last six seasons, was penalized 34 more minutes to be¬ 
come the career leader in that category, with 2,231. Pitts¬ 
burgh halted Montreal's unbeaten streak at 14 by a score 
of 3-1. but the next night, the Canadiens. who enjoy a 
32-point lead in the Norris Division, trounced the Pen¬ 
guins 12-0. Guy Lapointe had four assists, and every Ca- 
nadicn on the ice except Goalie Michel Larocquc had at 
least one point. Paced by Pete McNab's two goals and 
three assists. Adams Division leader Boston beat Colo¬ 
rado 5-3 for iLs first win in four starts. 

WHA: Relying on a balanced attack. Edmonton extend¬ 
ed its winning streak to 10 games and took over first 
place for the first time in its seven-year history. One of 
its three victories was an 8-2 rout of second-place New 
England. In that game. Steve Carlson had two goals 
and an assist, and Wayne Gretzky four assists. Quebec 
won three of four and moved into a tie for third with 
Winnipeg, which dropped three of four. The Nordiqucs 
beat New England 6-0 as Jim Corsi got his third shut¬ 
out of the season, and Real Cloutier, who leads the 
league in goals, with 50. scored twice. 

HORSE RACING— SPECTACULAR BID ($2.20). Ron¬ 
nie Franklin up. won the S59.800 Fountain of Youth 
Stakes at Gulfslream by H’/i lengths over Lot o’ Gold. 
The 3-ycar-old covered the I Vu, miles in 1:41 Vt. 

swimming—TRACEY WICKHAM of Australia broke 
the women's world record for 1,500 meters in Perth, 
Her time of 16:06.63 was 8.30 seconds faster than the 
mark she set in 1978. 

TENNIS— JIMMY CONNORS beat Vitas Gcrulattts 6-5. 
6-0. 6-4 to win a $200,000 WCT event in Puerto Rico. 

WENDY TURNBULL defeated Virginia Ruztci 7-5. 
1-6. 7-6 in the finals of the $150,000 Avon Champi¬ 
onships of Detroit. 

WOJTEK FIBAK beat Victor Amaya 6-4, 6-1 to win 
a $l25.000Grand Prix tournament in Denver. 

TRACK & FIELD— Sixtccn-year-okJ CANDY YOUNG 
broke the women's world indoor record for the 60-yard 
hurdles at the AAU National Indoor Championships 
in New York City. Her time of 7.50 was .03 of a second 
faster than Ihe mark set last year by Deby Lal’lante. At 
the same meet, EVELYN ASHFORD broke the wom¬ 
en’s world indoor record for the 60-yard dash with a 


time of 6.71. .01 of a second belter than the mark set by 
DeAltdra Carney in 1978 (page (6). 

ANDREA MATAY of Hungary broke the women's 
world indoor record for the high jump in Budapest. 
Her leap of 6' 6" was an inch and a quarter better than 
the mark she shared with Rosemarie Ackerntann of East 
Germany and Sara Simeoni of Italy 

THOMAS MUNKF.I.T of East Germany broke the 
world indoor record for the 60-mcter hurdles at the Eu¬ 
ropean Indoor Championships in Vienna. His lime of 
7.59 was .03 of a second better than the mark he shared 
with Rcnaldo Nehcmiah. In the same meet Czecho¬ 
slovakia's KAREL KOLAR broke the world indoor rec¬ 
ord for 400 meters with a time of 46.21. .17 of a second 
faster thnn the mark set by Luciano Susanj of Yugo¬ 
slavia in 1974: and NATALIA MARACESCL of Ro¬ 
mania ran the 1.500 in 4:03.5 to break by half a second 
the women's world indoor record she set this year 

MILEPOSTS CENSURED: By NASCAR. DONNIE 
ALLISON for bumping Calc Yarborough on the final 
lap of the Daytona 500 when they were running first 
and second, respectively. Because of the incident, which 
ended in both cars crashing. Allison was put on six- 
month's probation and fined $6,000: Yarborough and 
Allison's brother. Bobby, also were fined $6,000 for a 
helmet-swinging fight that was brought on by the crash. 

HIRED: As coach of the New York Giants. RAY PER¬ 
KINS. 37, former All-America receiver at Alabama and 
for the past season offensive coordinator of the San 
Diego Chargers. 

TRADED: By the Chicago Cubs. Second Baseman 
MANNY TRILLO. a ,261 hitter last season: Outfielder 
GREG GROSS, who batted .265: and Catcher DAVE 
RADER, who hit .203; to the Philadelphia Phillies for 
Outfielder JERRY MARTIN (.271), Catcher BARRY 
FOOTE (.1581. Second Baseman TED SIZEMORE 
1.219) and two minor league pitchers. 

DIED; HOWARD SCHENKEN. 75. considered by 
many experts to have been the world's best bridge play¬ 
er: of a brain turnon in Palm Springs. Calif. He won vir¬ 
tually every bridge honor in his five-decade career. 


CREDITS 

«—Lane Stewart it l»—John Musemeche i«. is— 
Walter looss Ji 2t>—Lane Stewart (top), Jotin lacono 
2i, 22 —John lacono. ««—Jerry Wachter 52—Ha 
Stoeizie: 54—John lacono. 7»— Ken Smith ins' Beat- 
tie-Oayton Journal Herald 


FACES IIN THE CROWD 



DARYL MOREAU 

Niw Orleans 

Daryl, a 6'I" senior 
guard at De Lasalle High 
who scored 22 a game this 
season, made 126 consec¬ 
utive free throws in com¬ 
petition to break the na¬ 
tional high school record 
by 59 and the pro and col¬ 
lege records by 66 and 61. 
respectively. 



BETTY CORRIGAN 

XtsiA. Onto 

Corrigan. 43. a dental 
hygienist, bowled the 
highest three-game series 
ever in women's sanc¬ 
tioned competition. Her 
824. which included 
games of 256.269 and 299 
and 21 straight strikes, 
surpassed the old record 
by six pins. 



PAM CAMPBELL 

Pam. the only girl in ihe 
field of 43. defeated all 
five of her opponents to 
win the novice division of 
the state high school 
chess championships in 
Nashville. A Cumberland 
County High sophomore, 
she also is the first girl lo 
win Ihe tillc. 



CORY CARLSON 

MlNNt tonka. Minn. 

Cory, 18. who three years 
ago became the youngest 
skier to win his state’s 
high school slalom tide, 
look five of six events 
in the Cindy Nelson Cup 
in Lutsen, Minn. He lat¬ 
er finished third in the sla¬ 
lom at the USSA Nor-Am 
finals in Vail. Colo. 



ANTHONY CALDERAIO 

Bola Raton. Fla. 

Anthony, a 122-pound 
senior wrestler at Boca 
Raton High, finished the 
regular season with a 
19-0 record to become 
the first schoolboy in the 
country to go undefeated 
in dual matches for four 
consecutive years in four 
different weight classes. 



PEARL MOORE 


Moore, a three-time All- 
America at Francis Mar¬ 
ion College, is the most 
prolific scorer ever in 
women's college basket¬ 
ball. with 3.898 points. 
699 more than the previ¬ 
ous high. She also holds 
the women's single-game 
scoring record of 60. 
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operation it will actually make exposure 
corrections you fail to make. 

Do you really need an 
automatic camera? 
Automation makes fine photography 
easier. But if you do some of the work 
yourself, you can save a lot of money 
and get pictures every bit as good. 

In this case, you might consider a 
Minolta SR-T These are semi-auto¬ 
matic cameras. They have built-in, 
through-the-lens metering systems that 
tell you exactly how to set the lens and 
shutter for perfect exposure, Tbu just 
align two indicators in the viewfinder. 

What to expect when you look 
into the camera’s viewfinder. 

The finder should give you a clear, 
bright view of your subject. Not just in 
the center, but even along the edges 
and in the comers. Minolta SLR’s have 
bright finders, so that composing and 
focusing are effortless, even in dim 
light. And focusing aids in Minolta 

Minolta makes all kinds of .35mm SLR’s, 
so our main concern is that you get 
exactly the right camera for your needs. 
Whether that nu-ans the advanced Minolta 
XD-11. Or the easy-to-use and moderately 
priced Minolta XG-7. Or the very economi- 
cal Minolta SR-T cameras. 


If you’ve considered buying a 35mm 
single lens reflex camera, you may have 
wondered how to find the right one 
out of the bewildering array of models 
and features available. 

And with good reason, since the 
camera you choose will have a lot to 
do with how creative and rewarding 
your photography will be. 

What you pay for your camera 
shouldn’t be your only consideration, 
especially since there are some very 
expensive cameras that won’t give you 
some of the features you really need. 

So ask yourself how you’ll be using the 
camera and what kind of pictures 
you’ll be taking. Your answers could 
save a lot of money. 

How automatic 
should your camera be? 
Basically, there are two kinds of auto¬ 
matic 35mm SLR’s. Both use advanced 
electronics to give you perfectly 
exposed pictures with point, focus and 
shoot simplicity. The difference is in 
creative control. 

For landscapes, still lifes, portraits 
and the like, you’ll want an aperture- 
priority camera. It lets you set the lens 
opening, while it sets the 


shutter speed automatically. 

This way, you control depth-of-field. 
That’s the area of sharpness in front of 
and behind your subject. Many pro 
photographers believe that depth-of- 
field is the most important factor in 
creative photography. 

At times you may want to control 
the motion of your subject. You can do 
this with an aperture-priority camera 
by changing the lens opening until the 
camera sets the shutter speed necessary 
to freeze or blur a moving subject. Or 
you can use a shutter-priority camera, on 
which you set the shutter speed first 
and the camera sets the lens automati¬ 
cally. 

Minolta makes both types of auto¬ 
matic cameras. The Minolta XG-7 is 
moderately priced and offers aperture- 
priority automation, plus fully manual 
control.The Minolta XD-11 is some¬ 
what more expensive, but it offers all 
the creative flexibility of both aperture 
and shutter-priority automation, plus 
full manual control. The XD-11 is so 
advanced that during shutter-priority 


WITH WHAT MINOLTA KNOWS ABOUT CAMERAS 
AND WHAT YOU KNOW ABOUT YOURSELF, 

WE CAN MAKE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES TOGETHER. 















Automatic sequence 
photography is easy 
uwn you combine a 
Minolta XD-1 1 or 
XG-7 with optional 
Auto Wintler and Electroflash 200X. 

viewfinders make it easy to take criti¬ 
cally sharp pictures. 

Information is another thing you 
can expect to find in a well-designed 
finder. Everything you need to know 
for a perfect picture is right there in a 
Minolta finder. 

In the Minolta XD-11 and XG-7, 
red light emitting diodes tell you what 
lens opening or shutter speed is being 
set automatically and warn against 
under or over-exposure. In Minolta 
SR-T cameras, two pointers come 
together as you adjust the lens and 
shutter for correct exposure. 

Do you need an auto winder? 

You do if you like the idea of sequence 
photography, or simply want the lux¬ 
ury of power assisted film advancing. 
Minolta auto winders will advance one 
picture at a time, or continuously at 
about two per second. With advan¬ 
tages not found in others, like up to 
50% more pictures with a set of batter¬ 
ies and easy attachment to the camera 
without removing any caps. Optional 
auto winders arc available for both the 
Minolta XD-11 and XG-7, but not for 
Minolta SR-T cameras. 

How about electronic flash? 

An automatic electronic flash can be 
added to any Minolta SLR for easy, 
just about foolproof indoor photog¬ 
raphy without the bother of flashbulbs. 
For the XD-11 and XG-7, Minolta 
makes the Auto Electroflash 200X. It 
sets itself automatically for flash expo¬ 
sure, and it sets the camera 
automatically for use with 
flash. An LED in the view¬ 
finder signals when the 
200X is ready to fire. Most 


unusual: the Auto Electroflash 200X 
can fire continuously in perfect 
synchronization with Minolta auto 
winders. Imagine being able to take a 
sequence of 36 flash pictures without 
ever taking your finger off the button. 

You should be comfortable 
with your camera. 

The way a camera feels in your hands 
can make a big difference in the way 
you take pictures. 

The Minolta XD-11 and XG-7, for 
instance, are compact, but not 
cramped. Lightweight, but with a solid 
feeling of quality. Oversized controls 
are positioned so that your fingers fall 
naturally into place. And their elec¬ 
tronically controlled shutters are 
incredibly smooth and quiet. 

Minolta SR-T's give you the heft 
and weight of a slightly larger camera, 
but with no sacrifice in handling con¬ 
venience. As in all Minolta SLR’s, 
"human engineering” 
insures smooth, 
effortless 
operation. 

Are extra 
features 
important? 

If you use 
them, there 
arc a lot of 

extras that can make your 
photography more creative and 
convenient. Depending on the Minolta 
model you choose, you can get: multiple 
exposures with pushbutton ease 


(even with an auto winder). A window 
’ ' Tim is advancing prop¬ 

erly. A handy memo 
holder that holds the 
end of a film box to 
remind you of what 
film you’re using. And 
a self-timer. 

What about the lens 
system? 

The SLR you buy 
should have a system 
of lenses big enough 
to satisfy your needs, 
not only today, but 
five years from today. 
The patented Minolta bayonet mount 
lets you change lenses with less than a 
quarter turn. There are almost 40 
Minolta lenses available, ranging from 
7.5mm fisheye to 1600mm super-tele¬ 
photo, including macro and zoom 
lenses and the world’s smallest 
5C0mm lens. 


The electronic viewfinder: LED’s tell 
you u'fvU the camera is doing uutmnuti- 
cally to give you correct exposure. 
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The match-needle viewfinder: just 
align two indicators fin- cmrect ex- 
l>osure. Because ymi’re doing some of 
the wink, you cun saw some money. 

What’s next? 

Think about how you’ll use your 
camera and ask your photo dealer 
to let you try a Minolta. Compare 
it with other cameras in its price 
range. You’ll soon see why more Ameri¬ 
cans buy Minolta than any other 
brand of SLR. For literature, write 
Minolta Corp., 101 Williams Drive, 
Ramsey, New Jersey 07446. 

/“ In Canada: Minolta Camera 
(Canada) Inc., Ontario. 


WE WANT YOU TO HAVE THE RIGHT CAMERA. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


POSTMORTEMS 

Sir: 

Was the article Run Over by the Big Red 
Machine (Feb. 19) about the Soviet-NHL 
Challenge Cup written by E. M. Swift or by 
E. M. Swiftski? Granted, the U.S.S.R. won 
the series and whipped the NHL All-Stars in 
the third game, but did he have to praise the 
Soviets so much? Swift(ski) made them seem 
nonpareil and the NHL seem like dirt when 
the situation was not all that horrendous. This 
was the Soviet National Team, which has 
practiced and played together a lot longer 
than the NHL squad. 

Neal Boudette 
Pompton Plains, N.J. 

Sir: 

Give the Stanley Cup to the Soviets? Is 
E. M. Swift kidding? Let the Soviet National 
Team play a series against the Canadiens or 
the Bruins and see who wins. You can’t put a 
team together in a couple of weeks and ex¬ 
pect it to play as well as a team that has played 
together for months. 

Paul Lubertazzi 
Nutley, N.J. 

Sir: 

Why not let the Soviets compete in the 
NHL for a year before giving them the Stan¬ 
ley Cup? 

BryanS. Matheny 
Aurora, Colo. 

Sir: 

After viewing Game 3 of the Challenge 
Cup. I came to the conclusion that the pow¬ 
ers of the NHL and of North American hock¬ 
ey in general may want to take a serious look 
at the style of hockey the Soviets displayed. 
They clearly showed that you don’t have to 
half-kill the opposing team by overchecking, 
fighting and roughhousing to win games and 
make the sport exciting. 

The Canadians may have invented the 
game, but it appears the Soviets have per¬ 
fected it. 

E. A. Joseph 
Leetsdale, Pa. 

• See page 20.—ED. 

MOSES MALONE 

Sir: 

The article on Moses Malone by Frank De¬ 
ford (Bounding into Prominence, Feb. 19) is 
one of the best I have ever read in your mag¬ 
azine. It shows how much Moses is misun¬ 
derstood by the general public. But being a 
native Texan makes me proud, and I am sure 
most Texans do not appreciate Deford’s re¬ 
ferring to Houston as a “booming, sprawling, 
crawling, ugly city,” or even as a “gumdrop 


city.” Otherwise, it was a well-deserved ar¬ 
ticle on the best center in the NBA. 

Doug Baker 
Houston 
Sir: 

1 highly enjoyed Frank Deford’s article on 
Moses Malone. I’m sure that many of your 
readers were touched by this gentle giant, as 
I was. But let us hope that Malone always 
stays grateful for what he has and wisely uses 
the power that comes with money. 

Brian Scherman 
East Williston. N.Y. 

Sir: 

The article on Houston’s Moses Malone is 
the most beautiful account of the life and ca¬ 
reer of an athlete that I have ever read. He is 
a superstar in every sense of the word. 

In my opinion, the only low point of the ar¬ 
ticle was Frank Deford’s statement about 
Rudy Tomjanovich’s being sucker-punched. 
It seems that because Rudy T was the one 
who received extensive injuries instead of 
Kermit Washington, Washington automati¬ 
cally comes off as the bad guy. 

As far as Washington knew at the time, 
Tomjanovich was coming across the court to 
break his face open, and all Washington did 
was beat him to the punch. That is called self- 
defense. not sucker-punching. 

SharionTipler 
Jackson. Miss. 

Sir: 

Frank Deford calls Moses Malone “the first 
to make a name in the craft of offensive re¬ 
bounding.” Come on! Remember ex-Celtic 
and now Seattle SuperSonic Paul Silas? 

Jon Szarek 
Manchester, N. H. 

LORDS OF THE POOL 

Sir: 

What a magnificent article on the Kenyon 
College swimming team (It’s a Real Campus 
Haunt, Feb. 19). The two paragraphs on Tom 
Edwards, Kenyon coach from 1955 through 
1964. characterized him as “a skilled tech¬ 
nician.” Tom was also a skilled swimmer. 
What you failed to mention and may not even 
know is that every year near the end of the sea¬ 
son Tom would challenge anyone and every¬ 
one on the team to a 25-yard sprint in the 
pool. During my four years at Kenyon he was 
never defeated. Edwards truly reflects the 
spirit of Kenyon College swimming. 

Grant A. Mason Jr., M.D. 

Co-captain 

1958-59 Kenyon Swimming Team 
Canton. Ohio 
Sir: 

As a Kenyon College alumnus (class of 


’76). 1 was pleased to see our swimmers and 
swimming tradition finally get their due. As 
a former student-photographer, let me con¬ 
gratulate Heinz Kluetmeier on his photo¬ 
graphs. In addition to the drawbacks of Shaf¬ 
fer Pool that were mentioned, it is almost 
impossible to photograph in there on a cold 
day because the condensation coats one’s 
lenses with a fine mist. In four years I shot 
many a team picture out of doors. 

Jjm Frank 
New York City 
Sir: 

Concerning Kenyon's 26-year dominance 
of the Ohio Athletic Conference in swim¬ 
ming, your readers may be interested to know 
that Kalamazoo College has won or shared 
40 consecutive Michigan Intercollegiate Ath¬ 
letic Association tennis championships since 
1936 (there was an interruption during the 
war years). Thirty-nine of those champion¬ 
ships were won outright, and the only shared 
title dates back to 1962. 

Even more amazing is Kalamazoo's dual¬ 
meet record against MIAA tennis teams since 
1936. The Hornets are currently on a 95-meet 
winning streak against league competition, 
and since 1936 they have a 250-1 record. Kal¬ 
amazoo is the defending NCAA Division III 
tennis champion. 

Thomas L. Renner 
MIAA Publicist 
Holland. Mich. 

SULLIVAN AWARDS 

Sir: 

Is swimming really overrepresented among 
Sullivan Award winners (Scorecard. Feb. 
19)? In terms of numbers of athletes involved, 
it probably ranks at or near the top among am¬ 
ateur sports in this country. 

Why haven’t the names of Tony Dorsett. 
Earl Campbell, John McEnroe, Nancy Lo¬ 
pez or Tracy Austin been among the 10 final¬ 
ists? Perhaps it was because they had already 
received ample recognition and could look 
forward to receiving awards such as the Heis- 
man (with all the associated hoopla) and an¬ 
nual paychecks in the six-digit range. How 
can the AAU give an award for amateur ath¬ 
letics to athletes who’ll be paid more money 
the next year than the President of the Unit¬ 
ed States? The 1978 winner. Tracy Caulkins. 
is and probably always will be purely am¬ 
ateur: there’s no pot of gold on her horizon. 

Stuart Corliss 
Memphis 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center. New 
York, New York. 10020. 
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4 great way to get the most 
sports car for your money. 

fhe '79 Mazda RX-7: $7195 


4 great way to get the most 
economy car for your money. 

Hie 79 Mazda GLC: $3995 


You won't find a better 
iports car value than the Mazda 
IX-7. It's one swift (0-50 in 6.3 
;econds), smooth running, 
imooth handling piece of work. 
5 riced, remarkably, under $7200? 

And you won't find a better 
iconomy car value than the new 
79 Mazda GLC. Because Mazda's 
jreat Little Car gives you so 
nuch more than low price and 
ugh mileage (30 
istimated miles per 
;allon**). 

A new, snappy 
L.4 litre engine. 

)ur GLC for '79 has 
i bigger 4-cylinder 
ngine. It's quiet, 


it's efficient, and more powerful 
than ever. 

A hatchback that's more 
than a hatchback. The GLC is 

a roomy, versatile hatchback and 
then some. Because the rear seat 
folds completely down. And for 
even more versatility, you can 
fold down just half of it. 

GLC sets high standards 
in standard features. The GLC 
gives you a lot of 
great standard 
features that add up 
to a lot of great 
GLC value. Some 
examples: Power- 
assisted front disc 
brakes. Comfortable 


reclining front bucket seats. New 
automatic choke. Styled steel 
wheels. 4-speed. Electric rear 
window defroster. And wall-to- 
wall carpeting. 

3-speed automatic or 5- 
speed manual is available at 
extra cost on most GLC models. 

So get an economy car that 
offers more than just economy. 
Look at the well-engineered, 
beautiful '79 Mazda GLC. It's 
not a lot of money. But it sure 
is a lot of Mazda. 

'Manufacturer's suggested retail prices (slightly higher in 
California). Actual prices established by dealers.Taxes, 
license, freight, optional equipment and any other dealer 
charges are extra. All prices subject to change without 

**EPA estimate for comparison purposes.The mileage you 
get may vary depending on how fast you drive, the 
weather, and trip length. 

Maida's rotary engine licensed by NSU-WANKEL. 


The more you look, 
the more you like. 









Based on latest U.S. Government Report: 

'Carlton 
is lowest* 



Carlton. 

Filter & Menthol 

The lighter 

100 %. 


Less 


than 


1 mg. 


tar. 


Kent Golden Lights _8_07 

True 5 0.4 


Only 
5 mg. 
tar. 


See how Carlton stacks 
down in tar. Look at the latest 
U.S. Government figures for: 



mg./cig 

mg./cig 

Winston Lights 

13 

0.9 

Vantage 

11 

0.8 

Salem Lights 

10 

0.8 

Merit 

8 

0.6 


Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 

Carlton Menthol less than 1 0.1 

Carlton Box less than 0.5 0.05 


Of all brands, lowest.. .Carlton Box: Less than 0.5 mg. tar, 
0.05 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May 78. 


Warning.- The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Box.- Less than 0.5 mg. "tar," 0.05 mg. nicotine; 

Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. "tar," 0.1 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report May 78.100 mm : 5 mg. 
"tar," 0.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 






















